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FINERTY OF THE 
SAND-HOUSE 

FINERTY HOLDS THE MEETINa 
FOR THE CANDIDATE 

FINERTY, as night keeper of the 
sand-house and coal-chutes in the 
Memphis ** yards,'' was called foreman^ 
although, as he explained, **I do all th^ 
worruk mesilf.'' But there had to be 
some title for a man who put his oflScial 
signature in lead-pencil on the tickets 
that showed how much coal and sand each 
engineer had taken. 

As Finerty used to explain, * * 'T is 
f'r th' hoomps on th' backs av loco- 
motives. Ye see,'' he would continue, 
** there are two hoomps like on a lo- 
comotive. Th' wan is for dry shteam 
an' th' other is for dry sand. An^ 

if ye don't belave it about th' dry 
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FINERTY OF THE SAND HOUSE 

shteam ye can ask Halloran, that 
has run on th' division for twinty 
year, an' he'll tell ye 'tis thrue. 
But there 's no wan iver saw ginooine 
shteam; f'r whin ye can see it 'tis not 
shteam, an' 'tis no good. An' so they 
have th ' hoomp on top av th ' biler where 
th' gassy shteam will rise intil. An' th' 
pipe gets it there, shkimmin' th' cream 
off th' top like. An' th' other hoomp is 
where th' pipe gets th' sand that it 
shpills down on th' rails on a shlippery 
day. 'T is that way a locomotive goes.'^ 
^^An' " he would add, pointing to him- 
self, ^^ 'tis me that pits th' sand into 
thim." 

**Iddication is it!" said Finerty, one 
day when there were guests at the sand- 
house; "phwat w'u'd an ignorant man 
like me do wid an iddication? Sure it 

takes no iddication to make a speech. 
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FINERTY HOLDS A MEETING 

But there is a few things in th' shcool- 
books that I know. Th' womild is 
round like an apple. An' if th' Eay- 
publican pa-a-arthy kapes on, there 
ain't goin' to be no core.*' 

**Are you going to vote the ticket 
straight?" inquired Stumpy. 

''I am thot." 

Finerty opened the door of the sand- 
house stove and poked up the fire. 

**I am goin' to vote f'r McGarigle," 
he continued as he sat down. '* 'Twas 
him I med th' speech for two years ago 
come Choosda'. Did I iver tell ye about 
it, an' th' awful thing that happened?" 

The guests of the sand-house settled 
themselves comfortably without seeming 
to think that an answer was expected. 

^*No, I did not. I was helpin' to hold 

th' awjence till McGarigle w'u'd be 

through shpeakin' at th' other two 

places — ^me an' th' committee. 'Twas 
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FINERTY OF THE SAND HOUSE 

in th* Empress Theayter. * Ladies an* 
Gintlemin,' says I, ^an' mimbers av th' 
Sixth Ward Marchin' Cloob, th' time 
has come whin th' counthry calls f 'r a 
leader. Th' time has come/ says I, 
*whin th' voice av juty ixpicts ivery 
mimber av th' grand ould parthy av 
Jifferson an' Jackson to march to th' 
polls on illiction day an' cast his vote. 
Th' time has come,' says I — ^an' then, 
bedad! — Did I iver tell yees about 
it?" 

**Was it a fire?" inquired Stumpy. 

^* *Th' time has come,' says I — an' 
wid that a bug flew undtheJr me collar 
and shtarted to walk south." 

Michael let his story rest at this point 
while he abstracted the clay pipe from 
his coat pocket and tapped it in the 
pahn of his hand. 

n 'Twas a big wan, wid wings that 
opened and shut like th' lid av a watch. 
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FINERTY HOLDS A MEETING 

I can raymimber ivery shtep av his 
route. ' ' 

The short-stemmed pipe was refilled 
and tamped down with his usual deliber- 
ation. 

** 'T was in th' Empress Theayter. I 
was shtandin' in th' middle av th' stage, 
an' him walkin' all around on me naked 
form. But I shtood there an' / shtuch 
to me speech like a man.'' 

The ghost of a smile overspread his 
features ; evidently this was a most sat- 
isfactory reflection. A few locomotive- 
like puffs followed each other in quick 
succession from the comer of his mouth. 
He was getting a good start on the train 
of thought. 

*^ *As I was about to say,' says I to 
th' awjence, f 'r ye see whin I felt him on 
me I kem to a shtop. Whin he fell in 
he was that excited he shtarted runnin'' 
in circles on me. He wint three times 
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round on me chist. An' then he 
shtopped to think. I c'u'd feel him tap- 
pin* me wid his feelers to find ont how 
th* ground lay. 

** ^Th' finger av th' future,' says I, 4s 
p'intin' to wan that has always ridden 
in the van av Dimmycrathic progriss. 
It is p'intin' to wan,' says I, *that has 
always shtuck to th' broad highway av 
Dimmycrathic principles an' docthrines. 
It is p'intin' to wan,' says I, *that has 
always borne aloft th' torch av liberty 
an' niver wanst allowed it to fall into 
th' hands av th' inimy. Again he comes 
befure ye to be your champion at th' 
polls. Th' day av action is at hand. 
It is,' says I. 

**Wid that th' bug shtarted to inther- 

rupt me again. He took another av his 

fool notions av goin' somewheres. He 

shtarted at me right shoulder an' med a 

short cut acrost me ; but he had no more 
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than got down as far as me vest pocket 
whin he turned around an' kem 
sthraight back again. Whether he got 
sheared whin he heard me watch tickin' 
I dunno, — a bug has no sinse at all, — 
but annyways I felt him turn around in 
a hurry. 

** 'This will niver do at all,' thinks I. 
*If I only had ye out where I c'u'd get 
wan good swipe at ye ! ' An ' 't was then 
I saw me way clear." 

Michael took out his big silverene 
watch and consulted it soberly. He 
stood his shovel up in the corner, where 
it could be grabbed upon a moment's 
notice. 

'^ 'As I was about to say,' says I, Hh' 

day av victh'ry is at hand. It brings 

pride to me bosom,' says I; an' wid that 

I hit mesilf a whelt on th' breathbone 

that w'u'd 'a' cracked a nut. An', be- 

dadl I missed him! Whilst I was 
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landin' th* gesther on him he shtepped 
about three inches to wan side. But I 
kept layin' f 'r him. 

a irjyj^y hopes av Dimoeracy,' says I^ 
^are now sittin' in th' balance. Th' 
eagle av liberty is now sittin' on th^ 
fince bechune th' opposin' parthies* 
Th' inimy is bendin' all its efforts to 
misripresintation an' dethraction. But 
on Choosda' nixt,' says I, ^th' trium- 
phant Dimocracy av th' First Precin't 
will go to rigister its will at th' polls. 
An' whin it does/ says I, *we will blast 
th ' hopes av th ' inimy so high that they 
will niver come down. We will,' says I, 
doublin' up me fisht. ^Th' thought av 
it brings pride to me heart,' says I, an^ 
wid that I hit mesilf a good hard belt. 

**I 'm thinkin','' remarked Finerty 
after a moment's attention to the pipe^ 
**that if it had n't been on th' soft shpot 
av me I w'u'd 'a' kilt him. Whin he 
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felt th' jolt av it he ran over to th' other 
side av me. An' then I felt him wipin' 
his feet on me to sthraighten out his 
legs. 

'* * Ayther in office or in th' civil walks 
av life he has been a credit to th' land 
av his adoption. He has been in ivery 
sinse th' architect av his own fortune. 
Comin' in airly manhood to the land av 
opporchunity, he put his shoulder to th' 
hod and rose by degrees to a position av 
influence and rispict. At th' earnest 
solicitation av his parthy he has wanst 
again consinted to be yer shtandard- 
bearer. And on Choosda' nixt, whin ye 
go to th' polls to cast th' ballot av yer 
counthry, raymimber th' watchword: it 
is Pathrick P. McGarigle.' 

** Whilst I was sayin' that I raised me 

arm be way av p'intin' over to th' other 

hall where Pathrick was shpeakin*. 

An' whin I did it th' bug walked right 
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up into th' pit av me arm. *Now, me 
bucko, I 've got ye,' thinks I, an' wid 
that I put me arm down tight to me side. 
An', bedad! I did have himl 

** ^In th' annals av th' past,' says I, 
^thqre shtands no finer signater than th' 
name av Thomas Jiff er son. In th' al- 
bum av th' future there will be no more 
illusthr'ous names than av th' min that 
have shtood at th' head av th' Dimmy- 
crathic parthy. Shtandin' to-day wid 
wan eye on th' future an' wan on th' 
past, we feel that we can offer ye a ticket 
that is aquil to th' best. F'r 'tis a 
time,' says I, *whin oflBce calls for 
sthrong, able-bodied min.' " 

Finerty paused while he took thought. 

** *Whin our forefathers set their fut 

upon th' soil av an unthried continent, 

they realized,' says I, Hhat they had 

come to th' Land av Promise. An', 

bedad ! it has been nothin ' but promises 
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iver since. What has th' opposin' 
parthy to offer ye? They offer ye 
promises. They have been spindin' 
thim like wather. But if ye '11 take me 
confidential advice,' says I, ^ye '11 not 
be dilutin' yer politics wid annything 
like that. Whin ye take yer politics,' 
says I, *take it like a man an' take it 
sthraight/ 

**An', bedad! I didn't have him! 
Whin I put me arm down I thought I 
had him where he w'u'd not be disturbin' 
th' meetin'; but whin he got ready, he 
worked his way out as aisy as if he was 
undther a log. An' then he set out in 
an aisy-goin' sort av a way for a walk 
down me. I shtarted right in on me 
speech again, an' whilst he was goin' 
along I kept thryin' to think av a few 
appropriate sintimints by which I c'u'd 
get another swipe at him. But befure 
I c'u'd make up annything to fit th' oc- 
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casion, 'twas too late. F'r 'tis ag'inst 
th' rules av shpeakin' to be hittin' yer- 
self below th' belt. An' th' divil av it 
is wid a bug, that he won't kape 
sthraight on. Ye think ye have him 
shtarted, an' then there is no dependin' 
on him. 

** ^Bad cess t' ye!' thinks I, an' while 
I was thinkin' it he turned to th' right 
and kept right on in th' diriction av me 
pants' pocket. 'Twas then I saw I 
w'u'd be havin' th' advantage over him. 
An' that time, bedadl I did have him! 
Wid an aisy gesther I advanced me 
right fut land rested me hand in me 
pocket. ^Now fer ye,' thinks I. *Kape 
a-comin '. ' An ' wid that I nabbed him. ' ' 

Finerty paused. 

** There was a pa-a-a-art av me 

speech," he continued, *^ where I had to 

be p'intin' to th' north and th' south, 

th' east an' th' west. I was now comin' 
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to it. And I saw I w'u'd be needin' me 
right hand to do it, f 'r ivery wan knows 
that I am not a lift-handed shpeaker. 
Befure I let go me hold av him I gave 
him wan good hard shqueeze. Bnt ye 
might as well thry to break th ' shkuU av 
a tnrtle. I must have done something 
to him thongh; f 'r whin I let go he was 
that shtunned he fell clean down to me 
knee befure he canght himsilf. 

^*And then he kept right on; an' I 'm 
thinkin' by th' way he walked that if I 
did n 't smash him in a vital shpot, I at 
least med a cripple av him. He wint 
three times ronnd me leg goin' down. 
And all th' time he was doin' it I was 
kapin' on wid me speech and listenin' 
f r th' sound av th' band. 

"* 'Tis a record,' says I, *av dis- 
honor and bethrayal. 'Tis a record,' 
says I, *av corruption and misrule'; and 
at that p'int in me speech I heard thim 
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comin' down th' sthreet. Th' band was 
playin'. Th' cheers av thim were 
breakin' out, and I c'u'd hear pieces av 
^Hail Columbia.' Whin they got in 
front av th' buildin* th' band kem to a 
shtop whilst th' bass drum helped 
thim out on three cheers and a tiger. 
*Wha-a-at 's th* matther wid McGari- 
gle?' says they. *He 's a-a-a-all right/ 
, << <Th' infant industhries, ' says I, 
^have got too la-a-arge and heavy f 'r th' 
people to carry. They have been cher- 
ished and proticted till th' cradle av 
Liberty is like t' break down wid th' 
weight av thim. Let thim shtand up 
and walk,' says L 

^* *Wha-a-a-at 's th' matther wid Mc- 
Garigle?' says they. ^He-e-e-e 's all 
right.' And wanst again th' bass drum 
kem in wid th' noise.. 

*^F'r th' time bein' I had to shtop me 

speech. And whin I looked down at th' 
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FINEETY HOLDS A MEETING 

fltire I saw th' bug lyin* hilpless on his 
back an' workin' his legs. 

^^ *Th' rimidy,' says I, 4s wan that I 
will now Pave to be treated upon by a 
tongue far more eloquent than me own. 
I refer,' says I, *to th' Hon. Pathrick P. 
McGarigle, who will soon be here to take 
me place upon th' platform. Thankin' 
ye wan and all f'r yer kind attintion/ 
says I — an' wid that th' big doors were 
held open, and I c'u'd see Pathrick com- 
in' into th' enthrance escorted be th' 
band. And th' musicians were just lift- 
in' their horns to give the first blast av 
'Hail th' Conquerin' Hero Comes.' 
'Not fergettin',' says I, *th' ladies that 
have come here to honor us wid their 
prisince. FV/ says I, *th' fut that 
rocks th' cradle is th' hand that rules 
th' worruld.' Whin I said that I med 
th' gesther wid me fut. An' bedadl I 

smashed him!" 
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THE FERRY TALE 

'1 11 TELL,'' said Finerty, leaning 
▼ ▼ over, with his elbows on his 
knees, ^*I don't mind thryin'. Mabby 
'twill make ye laugh. Ye see, 'twas 
airly in th' dark av th' mornin', an' me 
sittin' on me bench befure the sand- 
honse, when the Creole Belle comes 
down the river, wid the pilot borin' a 
long hole in the night wid his electricity 
machine. He was jerkin' a spot of day- 
light back and forth on the wather a 
mile at a joomp. ' He took a feel of the 
Memphis bluff and then, wid wan sweep 
av his arm from Tinnissee to Arkansaw, 
he began pokin' in the low woods on 
the other side of the Mississippi. *He 
must be careful,' says I, *not to be run- 
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THE FERRY TALE 

nin' his boat into the woods after the 
high wather. ' 

* * *T was then the light lit on a sight 
that near made me lose me pipe in sur- 
prise. For there, shtandin' on the other 
side, in all his fine clothes, was me gin- 
eral. And there he was wavin' his 
silver sword and joompin' round in the 
shpot of light across the wather a mile 
away, like a picther man in a kitteny- 
scope. And I c'u'd hardly believe me 
sinses that a man of his intilligince 
w'u'd be shtandin' all night on the very 
shpot I left him the afternoon befure. 
* From the way he prances around, ' says 
I, * 't is plain to be seen there is nothin' 
holdinVhim/ 

** When the Creole Belle had made the 

landin' ferninst me and tied up at the 

wharf -boat, I ran aboord of her and up 

intil the pilot-house. And I says to the 

pilot, *Wu'd ye do me the favor to 
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squirt yer light over into Arkansaw 
again? I want to find a man. Ye '11 
know him by the silver sword and the 
fine millinery he 's wearin' on his head. 
And w'u'd ye kape it playin' on him till 
I row over and see what meanin' he 's 
thryin* to impart to meT 

** *Who is he and what is heV says 
the pilot. 

** *Sure 'tis my gineral/ says I. 

** ^Gineral of what? And does he 
think the Creole Belle is a ferry?' says 
he. 

** *He don't call himself a gineral of 
anything at all ; he says he 's a mason. 
And sure he is an illigant wan, wid the 
gold ,hod-cushions on his shoulders. 
'Tis them he wears when he goes to 
bury a member of his union. There 
was a car-load of the likes of him wint 
through, goin' up North from where 
they had been down below at a conclav- 
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ity. ** 'T was him that wint up on th^ 
post-office bluflf, an' looked away into 
Arkansaw till th' injine wint away an'' 
left him. An' he hasn't a stitch 
till his back but the sowldier clothes an' 
th' bnckskin apron.' 

**Wid that, the pilot shtnck his beam 
out into the night again and began 
shweepin' it np and down the Arkan- 
saw shore. And wanst I seen the gin- 
eral go through it like the flight av a 
glorified angel, shinin' up all at wanst 
and goin' out suddent-like. 

'* 'I think I have him located,' says 
the pilot, pullin' th' shtring aisy and 
makin' the electricity crawl along be 
inches. Wid a little fine jigglin' he put 
the shpot on him, and there was the gin- 
eral shtandin', wid his hand in his chist, 
like the statoo of the man discoverin' the 
Mississippi and shinin' like an altar- 
piece. 

21 
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** *What do ye say he 's shtandin' out 
in the night like that for, maHn' a tabloo 
of himself!^ says the pilot. 

*' *Ye can search me,' says I. 'He 
Tvint over there to drop in on the Widdy 
Biggs, whose departed was a frind of 
his. Maybe the widdy was not at home 
— ^bnt why he 's out like that all night, 
I dunno. Will ye light the way for me 
while I go across and find out! An' if 
he moves away, will ye keep it on him! ' 

'' 'That I will,' says the pilot. 'I '11 
give him leave to move a mile, and I '11 
only budge this four inches.' 

'' 'And ye might give me a wink of 
it, whin I 'm rowin' across, to let him 
see I 'm comin'.' 

"And so he did; and the gineral 
didn't move a fut. 

'' 'Hello, gineral,' says I, as I pulled 

the boat up ferninst him. 'Wasn't the 

widdy at home!' 
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THE FERRY TALE 

** *How d'ye suppose I know!' says 
lie, insulted-like. ' 'T is a fine place ye 
put me on. I thought ye knew the 
counthry, ' 

*' *And so I do,' says I; *and the 
deppo is right over there where I told 
ye/ 

'* *And a roarin' mill-race betwixt me 
and it. Ye have put me on an island/ 
says he. 

** *It can't be; 'tis impossible,' says 
I. Wid that, I walked along the wather 
edge of the low, spongy sand; and be- 
fure long I came till where I started 
from. 

** * 'Tis a cut-off ye 're on,' says I. 

** *And what 's a cut-off f says he. 

* * * 'T is what they call a cashay, ' * 
says I. 

'* *And what 's a cashay f says he. 

** * 'Tis an island,' says I; * 'tis a 
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new island that 's just been discovered. 
And ye 're the wan that 's discovered 
it. 'Twas made by the high water.' 

*' 'I 'm sorry now I didn't wait for 
the ferry instid of thrustin' to the likes 
of ye. 'T is a fine sight I 've been 
makin' of mesilf, not to say anny thing 
about shtandin' up in the wet all night,' 
says he. 

'* 'Sure ye did look fine and ye did 
yerself credit,' says I; 'and I tould ye 
the truth that the ferry isn't runnin'. 
'T is too wet in the woods for a boat to 
€ome over. Get into me shkiff and I '11 
put ye on rale land.' 

**And so we did. 

'* 'And are ye sure, now, this is land?' 

says he as he got out of the boat, jinglin' 

himself. 'I 'm thinkin' ye had better 

go wid me a piece, and then I '11 be 

sure. ' 

'' 'That I will,' says I; 'I '11 go to the 
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plantation itself wid ye if the road is 
out of wather yet' 

** 'Out of wather t* says he. 

'* 'Yis,' says I; * 'tis that way some- 
times; and when the rise is goin' down 
ye 're like to find that 't is land where 
'tis wather, and wather where 'tis 
land. ' 

'*Wid that, the light that had been 
kapin' us company took wan lape across 
the Mississippi and shut itself off; and 
then I heard him clankin ' round amongst 
the trees wid his sword. 

*' 'Don't be handlin' the trees,' says 
I; 'for I doubt if they 're dry yet. And 
don't be leanin' against them or they '11 
be comin' oflf on yer clothes.' 

" 'I 'm lookin' for a place to sit and 
rest meself,' says he. 

"'Don't do that,' says I; 'for 'tis 

mud. Ye 'd have to be roostin' in the 

high branches like a chicken. Ye 'd bet- 
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ther come out of the dark into the boat. 
We '11 give the sun time to come up* 
'Tis only dry here on the wather/ 

*'So he came aboord and we sat till 
'twas daylight. When 'twas mornin' 
we found what was left of the road, and 
we went along, puUin' our feet out of 
the mud. The trees were all painted 
yellow wid it, just so high; and it was 
pillars of mud holdin' up the woods as 
far as ye c'u'd see, for the wather had 
been deeper nor a man's head. And a 
flock of gnats gathered round each of 
our bare faces, perchin' on the air as 
numerous as coarse shmoke and folly in' 
along ahead of us. The gineral wint 
along, shooin' at them wid the white 
feather on his hat. 

* * * 'T is no use to do that, ' says I ; 

* for they 're like a ghost : ye can pass a 

club through them and still they '11 be 

there.' 
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'* 'I wish the dom things w'u'd get 
onto me where I c'u'd smash them, or 
go away intirely, wan of the two,' says 
he, gettin' vexed-like. 

<<<>T would be an improvement,' 
says I; 'but ye '11 find 'tis their way. 
Whin a gnat gets a place for himself on 
the air ye can't knock him oflf of it, so 
ye might as well be savin' yer fine 
feather. ' 

** * 'Tis dom annoyin' they are,' says 
he. 

^'^ 'Tis that,' says I. ' 'Tis hard 
they are on the poor dumb farm-animals 
that can nayther shmoke a pipe nor 
cover themselves wid mud like a hog; 
and after the spring rise like this many 
a cattle is worrid till he dies of dis- 
thraction. ' 

''But still he went along, dustin' the 
air wid his feather and chuggin' at the 
heels and bio win' like a shteam-man till 
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he was red in the face. We were goin' 
' along like that when we come to a seri- 
>ons-niinded sort of a mule shtandin' by 
the roadside. We shtopped befure him, 
waitin' for some look of recognition. 
But he kept on looHn' oflf the length of 
his nose and shtandin' careless-like, 
lettin' his ears hang any way at all. 
And divil a care had he that he was 
shtandin' in the prisince of a human 
bein*. And the mule reminded the gin- 
eral that he was very tired. 

*' * 'T is a pity the mule was n't goin' 
our way,' says I. 'And, though ye 'd 
have no business a-ridin' him, I 'm 
thinkin', if ye 'd sit on his back, I 'd lead 
the two of yees along.' 

''And so we did. 

"And whin I saw, afther a while, how 
meek was the mule, I says: 'Gineral, 
't will be no harm at all. Whin ye get 
to where ye 're goin ' I '11 ride him back 
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an' shtand him in th* thracks where we 
found him. 'Twill be no harm done 
thin'. No more had I th' words out of 
me mouth than the mule shtopped short 
and began lettin' out a volley of kicks 
behind him, firing the mud off his hoofs 
so quick that befure ye c'u'd say Jack 
Eobinson he had mud stickin' against 
all the trees in gobs that 'u'd fill a 
flower-pot. When the mule began usin' 
his feet to shtand on again, the gineral 
sat like a frozen man, lookin' at me in 
an unearthly way that I c'u'd see no 
sinse in at all. 

** 'What 's ailin' ye, and why don't 
ye move or shpake? Do ye want to 
shtay on or do ye want to get off?' says 
I. 

'^ ^ Move I' says he, roUin' his eyeballs, 

and never shtirrin'. 'D'ye know, man, 

I 'm thinkin',' says he — 'I believe,' says 

he, 'that I 'm shtuck to the mule.' 
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**Wid that, he moved his arm and 
pulled the leg of his pants careful wid 
his fingers. And it lifted the hair, of 
the mule like a porous plaster. I made 
a move to peel him off, but he yelled me 
back like an Indian. 

*' * Don't pull a hair of him,' says he. 
* 'T was that made him go off bef ure. ' 

' ' * 'T is a kind of varnish, ' says I, 
'they put on the cattle in these parts, 
I 've heerd tell.' 

i i i ^ffQ >Pg glued together ! Is it a 

thrrick they have?' says he. 

' ' * 'T is put on him out of mercy, ' 

says I, 'and dried medium hard so that 

th' insecks can't get their bills intil him. 

Wid that on him, the gnats don't know 

is he a mule or a bedstead. But 'tis 

aisy to tell that the man who did the job 

was no painter, for ye can see 't is too 

thick an' tacky' — puttin' me finger on 

till it shtuck, and then puUin' it oflf and 
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cansin' the mule to make a feint wid his 
hind leg. 

*' 'Don't be thriflin' wid him. Let 's 
think what we 're goin' to do,' says he. 

** 'There 's nothin' to be done at all 
but to git off and lave him, for a little 
varnish won't hold a sthrong man like 
ye. But let me give ye warnin', whin 
ye shtart, not to be gettin' off part at a 
time. Ye must be quicker nor he is,' 
says L 

'' 'Hold him tight be th' halther,' says 
he; 'for if he should go annywheres 
he 'd be takin' me along wid him.' And 
as we had a quiet spell, breaHn' the 
news till ourselves, and him bringin' his 
mind t' th' deed, I began to have me 
doubts of how th' mule w'u'd take anny- 
thing like that. 

"'Ready, now; 'tis goin' to hurt 

him,' says he, takin' a breath, like he 

was goin' to dive, an' knottin' his fists. 
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He gave a fling to liis legs, like a joomp- 
in'-jack; but he had no more than ripped 
loose half the legs of his pants whin the 
baste wint shtraight up from the ground 
wid a jolt that shlapped th' gineral back 
onto him tighter than ever. An' th' 
mule only kem down long enough to get 
his fore feet to earth so that he c'u'd 
shtart a boxin '-match wid th' air be- 
hind him. I held his head, like the butt 
of a Gatlin' gun, till he was through wid 
th' first round. Thin for wan inshtant 
he laid off worMn' behind and kem down 
an' shtood wid his ears laid back like a 
jack-rabbit, and his teeth grinnin' and 
the divil lookin' out av his eye. Th' 
gineral was that set in th' face that I 
c'u'd see his mad was up. 

*' *I '11 get off the dom mule this time, 
if I have to scalp the back av him, ' says 
he, shtrikin' his hand wid his own fisht. 

/'I seen him thry it, and I seen no 
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more. What happened till me, I dunno. 
But when I kem to a shtop, afther roll- 
in' in the mud, I sat up, an' there I saw 
the mule lapin' away down th' road, wid 
th' gineral shticHn' to him like ye 'd see 
a monkey ridin' a greyhound in th' 
circus. 

** *I wonder is the mule goin' home 
till his folks r says I to meself. 'If he 
does, 't will be a fine bird they '11 think 
they 've caught.' An' to satisfy meself 
what harm 'd come to him, I hurried 
along in the mule's footsteps. 

*'As they come to a rise in th' ground 
the mule switched off th' road wid a jerk 
of his tail, and shtepped over a five- 
barred gate into th' barn-yard av a 
house wid white pillars on th' porch. 
Whin I kem up and looked through th' 
gate th' mule had shtopped himsilf in 
th' middle of the barn-yard. A black 

dawg wid a bay voice was sittin' down 
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Tdd his nose pointed up at th' shky, 
mournin' their arrival in an indless 
voice. Wid that, a fine body of a woman 
come hastenin' out, foUeyed by a naygnr 
mammy an' a fair-haired girl. 

"*Well, if it isn't Misther Ta-a-a- 
aggarti' says she, lookin' at him an' 
holdin' np her two hands, like givin' 
a blessin'. *Well, Misther Ta-a-a-ag- 
^artl I am that glad to see ye. An' 
how did ye get here?' 

**The gineral saluted her wid th' white 
feather, an' thin laid his hat on th' 
l>uckskin apron befure him. I seen his 
lips move, but what he got out av him 
I dunno for the howlin' of the dawg. 

" *Will ye kape shtill and let a body 
have a word!' says she to the dawg. 
An' she led him away wid wan av the 
ears that was hangin' down his back. 

** *You, mammy, go and put the kettle 

on,' says she. 'An' you, Mary, to th' 
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field and tell John we '11 need hina t' go 
for a valise.' And as she was eomin^ 
back afther pnttin' the dawg away, I 
lept over th' fince and went in. 

** *Well, Misther Ta-a-a-aggart, ' she 
wint on again, * I 'm that surprised I 
Dismount this instant and come in. ' 

* * He sat pethrified to the mule, wid his 
eyes lookin' off that far ye 'd think he 
was expeetin' something out av the 
shky. 

** * Excuse me, ma'am,' says I, *but is 
it your mule?' 

** * Gracious me!' says she, h'istin' up 
her jeweled white hands again; * 'tis 
**Eooshy." An' me that taken up I 
didn't notice it! I 'm so delighted!' 

* * * I 'm glad to hear he 's yours, ' says 
I; *for maybe ye 'd have some influence 
wid him. An' ye 're no more surprised 
than we are, for 'twas him showed us 
th' way. An' we might as well tell it 
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till ye now — seein' ye '11 have to know 
it annyway,' says I, shtoppin' a while 
to break it till her aisy. 

** *What is it? Don't be kapin' me in 
snspinse,' says she. *Has annything 
happened?' 

** * 'Tis nothin' to speak av,' says I, 
* except that your mule is a little shtieky. 
An' we don't want to be dishmountin' 
too quick-like, seein' 'tis your mule, for 
fear 't will hurt his hair. ' 

*^She tuk it in wid a gasp. And the 
gineral kem to wid a blush. She put 
her finger till th' mule's shoulder, and 
he spumed her away wid a wiggle of 
his hide. Then she flusthered hither 
and thither, blamin' herself for it all, 
an' fidgetin' in th' air wid her fine 
hands. 

** *Calm yerself, calm yerself. Mis- 
tress Biggs,' says the gineral. * 'Tis 

no harm at all,' says he, forcin' the 
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words out wid a smile that w'u'd pacify 
a lion. 

** * 'Tis no use gettin' excited,' says 
I. *But if ye have somethin' that th' 
mule w'u'd like to ate, 'tw'u'd occupy 
his mind. An' have ye also a rope?' 

**I led thim away t' th' barn. An^ 
there I had the lucky idee. Temptin' 
the baste wid a wisp of hay, I got him to 
put his head bechune the stanchion- 
beams where they lock the cows' heads 
in t' milk thim; and I closed the scant- 
lin' behind his jaw, so that he wouldn't 
be goin' away widout puUin' his head 
from its socket. Thin I tied his leg to 
himself and gave the gineral th' word. 
*Now ye can dishmount,' says I. 

**The mule was that mad about it 
that he brayed like a dhry poomp, hol- 
lerin' out wid one breath, and hollerin' 
back into himsilf wid the nixt. An' 
whin th' gineral had both legs hangin' 
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over wan side av th* mule, th' sate av 
him let go and dhropped him until the 
arms av the widdy. 

* ' * Dear me, I 'm so relieved ! ' says 
she, faint-like. 

** * *Tis a relief,' says L *An' I 'm 
glad they 're parted/ Wid that, they 
both wint off and left me, th' gineral 
walkin' wide be way of not intherferin* 
wid himself. I took the riggin' off the 
mule and departed. An' in half an 
hour I was paddlin' me way back to 
Tinnissee to sit down and have a rist in 
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her arms filled wid groceries that she 'd 
be takin' over on th' ferry, an' she 
shtopped on th' levee waitin' to be 
coaxed into havin' a word wid the likes 
av me, an' watchin' for th' clue of a 
chanst. 

*' *Good mornin', Mary I' says L 
*An' how is th' mule gettin' alawngr 

** 'Quite well, thank ye kindly,' says 
she. *An' how is yersilfr 

** *I Ve me health,' says I. 

** * 'Tis too bad,' says she, Hhat a 
mule wasn't some kind av a Christian 
animal, that he c'u'd appriciate all 
that '11 be done for him, an' him livin^ 
among the cows, an' bein' shtallfed all 
th' time. The widdy gives him credit 
for it all. ' 

** *For all av what?' says I. 

* * * Hush, they 're engaged — ^t ' be mar- 
riedl' says she in a whisper. *An' 'tis 
nothin' all day but what 'U Misther 
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Taggart have, an* what might he want. 
An * *t is atin ' lettuce three times a day 
we are, because he likes th' green taste 
av thim/ 

^^Wid that, she sat down on the bench 
beside me, wid the baskets and bundles 
around her, while she w'u'd be waitin' 
for th' ferry, and she tould me it all, 
throttin' a bag av sugar on her knee. 

** *Afther ye left,* says she, *an' it 

kem to th' widdy's ears that his citizens 

clothes was thravelin' home alone on th' 

thrain, she got out the best suit that th* 

late Misther Biggs left behind him, and 

she made him put thim on, so that he *d 

not be shtickin' to things. *T was thin 

I saw she began to act more free an* 

home-like till him than iver — an* ye 

can*t blame her at all, for *t is th' illi- 

gant, well-to-do bachelor man he is, wid 

none to care for him but the widdies 

an' orphans. She c*u*d niver be done 
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blamin' hersilf for the shp'ilin' av his 
regayly clothes. An' she wint at thim 
wid her buke av ** Three Thousand Re- 
ceipts, '* and she thried as manny as 
they w'u'd shtand, till she had thim 
ruined intirely. An' I says to mesilf, 
he 'U not be lavin' now for a while, for 
he has no clothes av his own, an' he 'd 
have no right to be goin' away in the 
relics av Misther Biggs. An' I c'u'd 
see he made up his mind till it, for he 
continted himself as tame as a marrid 
man. 

* ^ * 'T was two nights af ther that I 
was sittin' in the parlor so 's to be let- 
tin' thim have th' porch t' thimsilves. 
An' I was hangin' me nose out av the 
front windy to get a whiff av the smudge 
fire that was builded to kape the gnats 
away. An' av coorse I c'u'd not help 
hearin' that they wor whisperin' say- 

crits, although I couldn't tell for th' 
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life av me what 'twas they wor sayin\ 
But av a sudden I heerd her whimper- 
in' an* snufflin ' an' shtoppin' herself up 
wid her handkerchief, and at that he 
gave a move that made the legs av his 
chair stutter on th' boards. 

**'^^What is it that's ailin' ye, 
Missus Biggs?" says he, soft-like. 

u i a ^Tis nothin' at all— nothin' at 
all — 'twill pass in a minute," says she. 
* * 'T is only that ye look so natural — ye 
look so natural/^ says she, all in a blurt. 
It escaped from her all at wanst, as she 
was takin' the han 'kerchief from her 
mouth to say somethin' else. Wid that, 
he began shpakin' kind till her an' con- 
solin' her on the shoulder. An' befure 
long she was cryin' on him comfortable- 
like, wid th' han 'kerchief spread like a 
bib on his chist to not be s'ilin' the 
coat. 

** *I was that disthracted thryin' to 
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get an eye and an ear to the crack av th* 
shutter at wanst — an', d'ye know, 'tis 
onpossible. An' betwixt choosin' be- 
tween thim, I made up me mind there 'd 
be more to hear than to see. But jist 
thin the big-throated hound saw the 
moon, and began to uUagoo at it for the 
night. An' I says to mesilf, **I will get 
him away from there, so that he won't 
be intherruptin' me." An' afther a 
minute I wint out on the porch as bould 
an' accidental as ye plase, an' laid hould 
av him for to haul him away. An' the 
widdy says to me, flirtin' her han 'ker- 
chief be way av usin' it, **That is right, 
Mary Ann ; take him away. He can see 
the moon behind the bam as well as he 
can here." 

' * * Whin I was through tyin ' him at a 
distance wid a piece av clothes-line I 
kem through the kitchen an' med me 
way aisy-like to th' parlor again, an' put 
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me ear till th' shutter. For a bit av a 
while there was no word at all; 'twas 
as quiet outside as forty wimmen kapin' 
shtill at wanst. But widout kapin' me 
waitin' too long she began ehattin^ 
away, wid her cryin' all over, an' tellin' 
what they 'd put intil the hundherd-acre 
field, an' what intil the tin-acre patch, 
an' how they 'd change the house inside, 
an' put in a closet for his regayly 
clothes. Thin she kem to a shtoppin'- 
place. I put me eye to th' crack, an' 
they wor sittin' close together, an' hold- 
in' on like two in a shwing. 'Twas 
thin I knew that it had taken place, — 
what I had suspicted.' 

* * * 'T is the suspicted always hap- 
pens,' says I. 

** *Yis; but to think av it happenin' 
whin I was away wid that nuisance av a 
dawg ! An' now 't is all over but gettin' 
ready. He 's goin' to take her away to 
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Brighton Beach. Where that is, I 
dunno. ' 

* * * 'T is a place where ladies go in 
shwimminV says I. 

' * ^ D ' ye mane it ! ' says Mary Ann, 
not knowin' what to do wid her hands. 
*Th' ide-e-e-a! She tould me that same, 
an' I thought she was jokin' me. She 's 
makin' a little allapacky shkirt that 
dooes n't come till her knees — an' barely 
that. T' think av itl 'Tis little we 
know I ' 

*^Wid that, th' ferry came, and Mary 
Ann hurrid'away, lavin' a big orange 
beside me. I sat till it would be time to 
coal up Number Thirty and put th' sand 
intil her, shmokin' me pipe, and thinkin' 
av the ways av th' worruld." 
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E may talk, ' ' said Finerty, * ^ about 
Tin Nights in a Bar-room, an' 
'tis very excitin', but whin I was in 
Cincinnata I had an exper'ence wid me- 
silf that was Wan Night in a Bed-room ; 
an' I think I had it bate. There is a 
lot av people that w'u'd think 'twas 
funny, an' some w'u'd be like th' land- 
lady that thought I was dthrunk; but 
I was nayther. Th' landlady had lived 
in Cincinnata so long that she was a 
Pro-hi-bitionist, an' she thought ivery 
glass av beer frothed at th' mouth; an' 
av eoorse whin she woke up in th' night 
an' heard me goin's-on she thought th' 
worst had happened. 

^*Ye see, afther I got off th' boat I 
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wint up th' sthreet lookin* f r a daycint, 
rayspictable sort av a place f r to shtop 
all night, an' I kem to a house in a 
brick row that had a sign in th' windy, 
Eooms to Eint. So I wint an' inquired. 
Th' landlady was a rale nice sort av a 
woman an' she said her rooms were all 
rinted at prisint, but as long as I was 
a transient she c'u'd put me up f r a 
night or two till her daughther kem 
home. ^Shtep in,' says she; an' she 
took me down th' hall an' opened a dure 
an' showed me th' room. 

'* * 'T is a little dark,' says she, * be- 
cause 't is a back parlor ; but we have a 
foldin' bed in it an' whin me daughther 
is at home she uses it f r a bedroom.' 
An' wid that she showed me how th' 
foldin' bed worked. 

'*Ye c'u'd see at wanst 't was no 
man's room. I told her there were 
more things in it than I had been ixpict- 
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in' to rint. She said that med no diff- 
erence at all; 'tw'u'd not be anny 
higher. Her daughther was away to 
Zanesville visitin' her uncle that was in 
th' brick business, an' while 'twas va- 
cant she did not mind rintin' it. She 
named th' price an' I told her I w'u'd 
take it; an' wid that she gave me th' 
key an' lit th' lamp, f r 't was now get- 
tin' dark. An' she wint away tellin' 
me th' front dure was always unlocked. 
^^Th' room was complately furnished. 
There was a black pianny on wan side 
av it wid a shtand to hold music; an' 
there were all kinds av fancy things 
iverywhere an' printed mottoes on th' 
wall. Wan av thim said, ^Niver let th' 
sun go down till ye have done wan good 
deed,' an' another wan told ye to al- 
ways be cheerful and kind; an' over be 
th' bed was a fut-ball flag wid YALE 
on it. There was a centher table in th' 
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middle av it wid all kinds av what-nots 
on it an* a Bible; an* there was a fine 
vase shtandin* on a tidy. There was a 
fancy hangin* lamp that wint up an* 
down on a chain; an* there was a little 
carved clock on th* wall that wint aw- 
ful fasht — *t was wan av th* kind that 
has long weights hangin* down an* no 
glass on th* face av it. 

^'Afther I had sat down a few min- 
utes be way av takin* possission, I 
turned down th* lamp an* wint out f 'r 
a while; an* whin I got back *twas 
afther twilve. Th* house was all dark 
ixcipt f*r th* light in th* hall; an' I wint 
in quiet not to be disthurbin* annywan. 
Th* rist av thim, thinks I, w*u*d not 
want to be disthurbed be wan av th* ir- 
regular boarders, so whilst I was takin' 
off me clothes I shtepped about aisylike 
an* was careful not to be makin' a 
noise. 
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**Wliin I had got mesilf undrissed I 
put out th* lamp an' shtarted f 'r bed. 
But I had not gone more than a shtep 
or two whin th' fut-stool tripped me up 
an' down I wint. It hit me such a 
boomp that I shpent quite a whUe rub- 
bin' me knee; an' f'r th' time bein' it 
knocked iverything ilse out av me mind. 
Whin me knee had come to its sinses 
ag'in I shtarted f'r tlx' bed wanst more, 
holdin' me hands out in th' dark befure 
me. An' what I come to was only th' 
wall. I c'u'd hardly belave I was that 
turned round; f'r I had been ixpictin' 
to find th' bed there. I run me hands 
all round an' 't was only th' wall there 
wid picthers on it. 

**Whin I saw me mishtake I turned 

an' wint off in another diriction holdin' 

me hands down to be feelin' th' edge av 

it; an' afther a little I felt th' shiny side 

av it an' shtarted to get in. But whin 
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I threw me leg up it kem down on a lot 
av base keys, an* me two fishts wint 
onto th' high notes av it; f 'r I was thry- 
in' to get into th* pianny; I thought 
'twas th' foldin' bed. 

**Well sor, I c'u'd not 'a' been more 
complately surprised if ivery note in 
it had flew out an' shtung me. Whin I 
thried to lay down on th' keyboard all 
th' noise in it rose up in a body; I c'u'd 
hear black notes an' white wans an' 
'twas like thryin' to get into bed wid 
a thunder-shtorm. 

**As soon as I c'u'd get mesilf off av 
it I backed away; an' whin I did th' 
hard comer av something gev me a 
poonch in th' shmall av me back. An' 
over wmt th' centher table wid ivery- 
thing on it. There was a boomp an' a 
crash whin it hit th' flure wid all th' 
fancy things. An' I belave th' Bible 
hilped out wid th' noise. 
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'*I shtood a while wid me back to th* 
wall thryin' to imagine where I was at, 
f 'r I had no match to be seein' me way 
about; and then I shtarted out to thry 
again kapin* me hands out ahead av me 
an' slidin* me feet on th* flure so as 
not to be shteppin' on th' glass. This 
time I was careful. An* whilst I was 
goin' along wid a kind av a breast 
sthroke an* partin* th* darkness befure 
me, th* cast iron edge av something took 
me right bechune th* eyes. *Twas th' 
hangin* lamp; an* *twas such a blow it 
brought me to a shtop on th* shpot. 
An' whilst I was shtandin* there dead 
shtill an' feelin' th' place on me fore- 
head, something came up behind me an' 
hit me a bat on th' back av me head. 
F'r ye see th' hangin' lamp had got to 
shwingin' in a circle an' 'twas so dark 
I c'u'd not see it; but it knew where I 

was; an' wid that there was a kind av 
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a whirrin' on th' wall an' th' clock says 
cuckoo. 

** * Cuckoo yersilf,' says I; an' I 
ducked befure th' lamp c'u'd get an- 
other swipe at me. 

**Kapin' me crouchin' position an*^ 
puttin' up me guard to ward off a 
chance blow I now took th' aggressiv'. 
'Twas as black as yer hat an' th' more 
ye looked th' less ye c'u'd see; an' be- 
fure long I run me fisht against a pic- 
ther on th' wall. 

*' 'If,' thinks I, ' 'tis th' picther av 
th' ould lady I was lookin' at this aven- 
in', she is only a short distance this 
side av th' bed. An' if I now turn to 
me right an' kape sthraight on 'twill 
bring me there.' So I put me hands 
down f 'r a kind av a cow-catcher an^ 
wint ahead. But 'twas a bad move, f'r 
I ran me head into th' edge av a clothes 
closet or something; an' whin I had 
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worked me way around it I kem to th' 
wall an* I was up ag'inst it ag'in. I 
ran me hands around on th* wall-paper 
an' 'twas all blank. 

**I then turned round an' took an- 
other look at th' complate darkness. 
'Twas th' same as if there was miles 
an' miles av it. It looked as if I had 
hetther camp out where I was at. Up 
overhead 'twas solid black an' not a 
shtar in th' shky. An' wid that I sat 
down on th' flure to think." 

Michael drew meditatively on his pipe 
and seemed to go off into a spell of si- 
lent reminiscence. After a period of 
abstraction during which his head be- 
came enveloped in a haze of tobacco 
smoke, he again turned his attention to 
the narrative. 

'*I w'u'd a 'been well enough off if I 

had been satisfied to kape on settin' 

there. But th' curiosity av me w'u'd 
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not 1 *ave me do it. F 'r now that 't was 
all done happenin' I wanted to know 
what th* damages had been; an* so I 
thought I w'u'd crawl ont a distance 
an' feel what I had knocked off th' table. 
I reached around here an* there on th' 
flure, an* th* first thing I got a*hold av 
dayfied me to figure out th* name av it. 
*T was like a chiny dure knob an* *t was 
like nothin* ilse. *Is *t possible,* thinks 
I, Hhat I have done annything like 
that!* But *twas no dure knob, f*r 
whin I felt it all over wid me fingera 
there was no little shquare hole to be 
puttin* it on. *Mabby,* thinks I, *I have 
not broken it at all. That all daypinds 
on whether this is all av it. An* if this 
is all av it what is itf But all I c*u*d 
get at was that *twas smooth glass or 
chiny; an* whin I thried to figure it out 
me mind w*u*d shlip off it in all dirio- 
tions. 
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**Whiiiiver I took it up I felt like 
openin* a door wid it; an* afther I had 
thried it siveral times I laid it by f *r a 
while. An' th' nixt thing I got a-hold 
av felt like a little imitation log av 
wood. It had th* likes av bark carved 
on it, an' th' inds av it were chopped or 
broken off; but whether 't was ginooine 
broken-off or only imitation av broken- 
off I c'u'd not tell. 

**I wint back at th' glass thing f'r 
a while, f'r iverything ilse that I got 
a'hold av was broken glass; an' at lasht 
me mind got tired an' I did not care a 
cint. Wid that I laid down on me back 
where I was an' folded me hands on me 
stummick. *I have rinted these things 
f'r th' night,' thinks I, *an' now bedad 
I will lay down an' slape wid thim.' 
An ' so I did. 

*'Whin I woke up in th' mamin' me 

head was beside a vase an' me feet were 
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undther th' bed. I sat up an' looked 
around me. Well sor, th' thing I had 
been fignrin' out was only a paper 
weight; f'r it had a little house inside 
th' glass an' whin ye shook it up there 
was a little shnow shtorm. But th' 
other wan I guessed right f'r 'twas 
r'ally a little log av wood an' ye had to 
know how to make it snap open. F'r 
'twas th' match safe. An' 'twas 
shtuffed full av matches. 

**Th' twilight was sthreamin' in at 
a window ferninst a brick wall an' I 
c'u'd now see to put on me clothes again ; 
so I got up an' put thim on. An' whin I 
had thim on I let mesilf out av th' room 
an' wint to spake to th' landlady. As 
I was tellin' ye she was an awful nice 
lady an' she had a morthal fear av 
dthrunkards ; an ' I had to shtand a long 
while wid me hand on th' banister post 

befure she got up her courage to come 
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to me. Whether or not she belaved 
what I was tellin' her I dunno; but she 
come up a little closer and* whin she 
found I was talkin* in me right mind her 
eyes opened up in hope towards me. 

** *Oh-h-h/ says she, *how manny min 
go down to ruin through lookin' on th' 
wine whin 'tis red. Wine is a mocker 
an* bethrays th* souls av min. An* *t is 
th* first downward shtep that leads t* 
ruin.* 

** *Yis,* says L 

** *Wan*st a man has formed th* 
whisky habit,* says she, 4t undthermines 
his silf-rayspict an* robs him av all his 
noblest instin*ts. It robs him av home 
an* fri*nds an* makes him forgetful av 
all that is nearest an* dearest to him. 
F*r *tis th* way that leads to ruin.** 

** *Yis, ma*am,* says I. 

** *0h, what sorrow an* misery is 

caused by min comin* home in a shtate 
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av intoxication. An' how many homes 
are ruined by dthrink. An* all fr'm 
th' first fatal shtep. But if a man will 
open his mind to th' truth he will see th* 
error of it all; an* then there is a-a-al- 
ways hope. F*r,* says she, * 'tis th* 
downward path that leads to ways av 
darkness ; an* its only ind is the dthrunk- 
ard*s grave.* 

** * Madam,* says I, takin* out me 
watch, *I have to catch a shteamboat. 
W'u*d ye mind tellin* me how much th* 
damages aref * 

** *Well,' says she, whin she had gone 
an* taken a look, Hh* only thing I will 
ask ye to pay f*r is th* vase. F*r *tis 
th* only thing ye broke that is av anny 
value. An* *tis ninety-eight cints.* 

** *Here is a dollar,* says I, *an* ye 

nade not mind about gettin* th* change.* 

An* wid that I reached f *r me valise an* 

I got out av there.** 
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THE Finerty household, like all Gaul, 
was divided into three parts: the 
kitchen, the ** middle room,*' and the 
parlor. 

As Mrs. Finerty used to say, **We 
have two rooms to live in, an* wan for 
Michael. 

'Tis a pity that MAN'* — and she 
would say it as if she were emphasiz- 
ing the whole human race — *'w'u'd not 
lave things th* way God thried to have 
thim, an* not be invintin* locomotives to 
be kapin* all kinds av hours. We *re 
atin* an* shlapin* from hand to mouth; 
an * *t is little I hear av Michael *s voice 

but whin he shnores. But sometimes I 
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shtop in me worruk an^ think how thank- 
ful I ought to be to hear that; for wid 
him always laid out in th' dark parlor, 
*tis th' only thing that kapes him from 
bein' dead to his family intirely/' 

The sacred parlor very seldom had its 
green blinds raised, for it was here that 
Michael reposed in daytime dark- 
ness. 

Had it not thus been used, the parlor, 
it is safe to say, would never have been 
invaded except on rare company occa- 
sions. So each morning Michael was 
laid by in it as an entirely ** out-of-the- 
way* 'place. 

It was chilly and still, as befitted its 
household altitude ; and, principal among 
its grandeurs, there looked down from 
the wall over Michael's bed a framed 
relic of preserved flowers, and a cher- 
ished coflSn-plate in a sort of show-case 

picture-frame. And the coflSn-plate, as 
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if in continual reference to the sleeping 
Michael, hung over him with the one 
word **Eesf 

One spring day Mrs. Finerty ap- 
plied her ear frequently to the key- 
hole, and each time announced to 
Agnes, **Yer father is shnorin'. I do 
hope,** she said, **that yer fa-a-ather 
will wake up airly enough to tell me th' 
news — if ther* be*s anny.** 

That was Mrs. Finerty *s day for the 
weekly baking; and early in the after- 
noon, when she had her bread and biscuit 
to the right point of lightness, she again 
began her struggle with the fire, which 
persisted in burning only at one end. 

While she was so employed, Michael 

awoke and came out into the kitchen, his 

suspenders draping his trousers and the 

sleeves of his red undershirt rolled up 

to his elbows. Having looked sleepily 
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at the clock, he sat down on the step that 
descended from the middle room to the 
kitchen, witlj his elbows on his knees, 
blinking at the daylight and waiting for 
his senses to gather themselves together. 

When Mrs. Finerty had patted a po- 
tato pancake into shape, and given the 
stove an admonitory punching with the 
poker, she turned her attention to her 
spouse. 

**Why don't ye shpeakf Why don't 
ye be tellin' me what ye were doin' 
yestherday afthernoont" 

He had risen early the day before to 
go across the Mississippi and see Mary 
Ann and her cousin on the **widdy's 
farm,'' for Mary had a letter from 
^'acrost th' wather." 

**Did ye see Mary Annf" Mrs. Fin- 
erty insisted. 

**I did not. She was. away. But I 
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saw her cousin, an' I saw no wan but 
him, ana wint nowhere/' 

**An' what were ye doin'f 

**I was mindin' th' farm. An' I 
w'u'd want to be no farmer. 'T is too 
dangerous. I nearly had a wreck.'' 

**A wreck!' ^ she exclaimed. **How 
w'u'd ye have a wreck on a farm?" 

** 'Tis not annything ye w'u'd un- 
dhershtand." 

**I w'u'd be listenin' to it, annyway." 

**Well, befure Jawn wint away, he 
shtarted to explain about th' throttle av 
th' plow. *Ye don't need to be delayin' 
yersilf showin' me annything about 
that,' says I; *for 'tis little I don't know 
about a throttle, an' me worrukin' 
twinty year on th ' railroad. I know that 
all; an' whin ye throw it till th' last 
notch here, 'tis turned off; an' whin ye 
throw it till th' last notch there, 'tis 
turned on. But ye might be inthro- 
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joocin' me to th^ four. cows/ says I; 
*for, seein^ there is no lines nor bridle 
nor anny thing, I ^d want to be knowin* 
their names so that they '11 be mindin' 
what I tell them to do. ' 

** *I will/ says he; *an' I don't doubt 
but, from what ye know, ye '11 be gettin' 
along all right. I am only goin' acrost 
th' river to get some seed.' 

** *Ye needn't be apologizin' at all,' 
says I, *an' ye th' cousin av Mary Ann 
McBride. For it 's Uttle I w'u'd n't be 
doin' for Mary Ann's cousin,' says I. 

** 'Well,' says he, *th' near leader is 
called Coaly. ' 

** *D' ye mane th' black runt av a wan 
to th' lift side in front, wid only th' 
shtoomp av a tail ? ' says I. 

** *Yis,' says he; *I got him off a load 
from Texas. An' that was all th' coy- 
otes left av his tail. An' ye '11 soon see 
that he leans sideways on th' yoke to be 
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puUin^ away from wornik all th^ time he 
is doin^ it; an' that makes it twice as 
lard for him, so that he gets blowed. If 
ye notice him shwellin' up in th' shtum- 
mick, 'tis a sign he is gettin' blowed. 
An' ye '11 be givin' him a rest till it goes 
down a little, ' says he. 

** *I can raymimber that,' says I. 

** *An' th' off leader is named Shpot,' 
says he. 

** *Is it th' tall rid-and-white wan that 
is parthner av th' little black runt! ' says 
I. 

** *Ye 're right,' says he. 

**An' he p'inted him out to me wid th' 

ind av a shtick. He was a bony old 

woman av a baste, all marked over in rid 

like th' map av a sthrange counthry, wid 

gulfs an' bays in white. Th' lift side av 

Ms face was rid, like ye 'd think he had 

nosed himsilf befure th' map was dry, 

an' he §ot half av Florida on his face. 
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An^ th' rump av him propped his hide 
out like th* centher-pole av a tent, he 
was that thin. 

** *D^ ye iver let him shtand out in th* 
rain? ' says I. 

<< *Why wor ye askin'f ' says he. 

*' *I 'm thinkin' it w'u'd not do; for 
th' basins in th' flanks av him w'u'd be 
fillin' wid rain-wather, an' 'tw'u'd be 
bad f 'r his rheumatism,' says I. 

** *I haven't noticed that it dooes,* 
says he; * although ye might think so. 
Th' shtiff walk is only his natheral way^ 
from bein' tall an' thin.' 

** 'I can raymimber he is Shpot, aisy 
enough,' says I. 

'* *An' th' off wheeler is named Nig,' 
says he. 

** ' 'T is th' big black wan to th' right 

behind that ye mane, ' says I. * Nig will 

be th' wan wid th' right side av his face 

bigger nor th' other,' says I. For ye 'd 
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think some wan had shlapped him wid 
th ^ thrunk av a three till he was Roman- 
nosed on wan side wid th' shwellin' av 
it. 

** * 'T is only what 's called a warble/ 
says he, *an' 'tis no hurt to him at all. 
An',' says he, *th' other is th' near 
wheeler, that ye '11 be handlin' thim all 
wid, an' his name is Shquat. Ye see 
there is nothin' th' matter wid him.' 

** 'He is th' fine, able-bodied wan; an' 
't is a pity ye didn't have thim all like 
that, so that they w'u'd match,' says I. 

** 'They are matched perfect,' says he. 

'In th' first place,' says he, puttin' his 

finger into th' palm av his hand, ' 'tis 

only because they are shtandin' on th' 

level ground; an' they 're a plow-team,' 

says he. With that he geed thim all 

over till th' right-hand wans were 

shtandin' down in th' furrow. 

" ' I see, ' says I. ' They are all out av 
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joint on th^ smooth land, like a fish out 
av wather. An^ now, wan is no higher 
than his parthner, although he is taller. 
But ye 'd hardly call thim matched at 
that; for they ^re av all shapes an' hefts 
an' thinnesses — not shpakin' av color. 
An' th' wan to th' right behind is not 
only taller, but is sthronger-lookin' 
acrost th' back nor his parthner.' 

** *Ye see,' says he, shtartin' to rattle 
away, like th' catechism av th' locomo- 
tive, 'how they were matched for size 
an' sthren'th, foorward and back, an' 
right an' lift, th' way ye 'd have to take 
th' side av a shlate to be figurin' it out.* 

** *Do I have to know much av that?' 
says I, lookin' at him wid his fingers 
matched together like th' rails av a log 
fince to be showin' how mixed up an' per- 
fect it all was. 

** *Ye have on!y to drive thim an' tind 

to th' throttle,' says he. 
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** 'Ivery man to his thrade/ says I; 
*for I can tind th' throttle. An' it ^1 be 
gee an' haw for a signal at th' curves, 
an' they can tind to th' rist.' 

** *Ye need not say, **Gee!" an' 
**Hawl" at all,' says he; *for th' leaders 
have been out to grass an' are too igno- 
rant to know it. Ye have only to say 
**wo" at th' ind av th' furrow, an' th' 
wheeler will sit down an' hould thim all 
l)ack. An' whin he brings thim to a 
shtop, ye whip th' leaders round where 
ye want thim, for they 're intilligint 
enough to know that.' 

*'*'Tis Shquat holds thim back,' 
says I. 

** *Yis,' says he; * 'tis for that rayson 
th' sthrong an' intilligint wan is put be- 
hind on the land side av th' furrow. 
'Tis so that whin he *'wo's," th' front 
wans will have to. An' they can't be 

runnin' away, because wan ox can hould 
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back as much as half a dozen can pull. 
'T is that bull-headed an ox is. ^ 

(it >Tw'u'd be no use for th^ front 
wans to **wo/^ wid th' hind wans havin' 
horns to push thim wid, ^ says I. 

* * * T is that exactly ; ye '11 have na 
throuble at all, * says he. 

** *I 'm thinkin' th' wheeler behind is 
a good wan at quittin' worruk, an' is al- 
ways willin' to do it,' says I. 

** *Ye have th' saycrit av th' thrade,^ 
says he. *He 'd break his neck to shtop 
thim. ' 

** *He is th' foreman av th' gang,* 
says I. 

* * ' Now ye have it, ' says he. 

**Wid that, he wint away an' lift me. 
An' sorra th' day he did. 

**I shtarted thim up, an' they all fol« 

leyed down th' furrow as sthraight an* 

aisy as if 'twas th' way home from 

worruk. At th' ind I did what he tould 
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me, an' we crossed over an' got into th' 
thrack av th' down furrow back again. 
'Twas an aisy thrade to Pam. An' 
't was a long field wid a five-minnte thrip 
acrost it, an' no thin' to do but sit on th' 
iron sate, wid yer hands to yersilf, an' 
look at th' scenery. So I lit me pipe an' 
sat, wid me hands on me knees, shmellin' 
th' fine air and thinkin' what was in me 
mind. 

*'Back an' foorw^^rd we wint, wid no 
throuble at all, but to raymind the big 
wan whin we come to th' fince, an' thin 
show thim all th' lift hand wid th' whip. 
The medlarks was all foUeyin' behind in 
a sthring, takin' th' worms from th' sod, 
like pancakes that I 'd be turnin' over 
for their breakfast. An' they kept that 
close 'tw'u'd surprise ye, to be gettin' 
th' worms befure they c'u'd shrink up 
short into their holes again. All av us 
med a procission half a block long, an' 
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'twas no more worruk than St. Path- 
rick's day whin ye 're on th' committee 
an' ridin' on a float. 

** *Had I knowed about farminV says 
I to mesilf, *I w'u'd niver have Parned 
to shovel sand an' coal at the chutes — 
an' I 'd niver be an ingineer that has to 
look ahead all th' time, an' bother about 
shtayin' on th' thrack. For work-cows,' 
thinks I, *are more intilligint nor a 
horse or a locomotive.' 

**They w'u'd go through th' black 
land as aisy as makin' a mark in ashes. 
An' whin ye come to a tough place, wid 
th' plow a-crunchin' through th' woven 
grass, an' th' chain shtiff as a crowbar, 
ye w'u'd not know 'twas anny worruk 
at all, from lookin' at thim. For they 
w'u'd nayther lean nor pull, but w'u'd 
ramble along like an ould woman out for 
her health — an' th' plow comin' afther 

thim. 'T is that sthrong they are. 
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'*An^ at th' ind av ivery furrow th* 
wan called Shquat w'u'd hear me, an' he 
w'u'd sit back an' honld thim like a bull- 
dog that w'u'd not lave go if ye pulled 
his head off. I 'm thinkin' that befure 
they 'd 'a' dragged him he 'd 'a' plowed 
a furrow wid each av his hoofs, an' thin 
he 'd not give in. For they 're shtill 
sthronger that way. An' he was like 
th' felly said. 

*'Whin it was they shtarted to run 
away wid me I dunno. For they did n't 
run at all, but just wint on wid th' same 
furrow acrost th' counthry to th' south- 
west a mile or so, an' thin east again to 
th' place they all had in mind to be spind- 
in' th' afthernoon. I didn't get what 
ye might call mad till they had gone a 
quarther av a mile or so — an' thim not 
pretindin' they noticed me, wid all I 
c'u'd say or do, but only lavin' me to me 
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own foolishness. 'Twas thin I lifted 

th' plow out av th^ ground, to see thim 

go fasther. An^ they did not. An^ 

't was thin I was what ye w'u'd call mad. 

For they ^re not like horses that has to 

run away in a hurry for fear some wan 

might ask thim to shtop. 'T is a case av 

*We know our own minds; an^ what are 

ye goin^ to do about it?' 'Tis that 

makes ye mad. An' they give ye plenty 

av time to show what ye 're good for. 

An' ye 're good for no thin'. 

* * But 't was all like this it kem about. 

Whilst I was puttin' a furrow acrost th' 

field, th' sthrong wan dropped down on 

his belly, wid his legs folded, an' he 

throws a swally up his neck to his mouth, 

an' shtarts his jaw to worrukin', like 

takin' a chew. I let thim rest a while, 

for th' leader was gettin' blowed up in 

th' shtummick, an' I thought I w'u'd not 

be intherferin' for a while. But whin 
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th^ time was up, I gave th' sthrong wan 
a dig in th' ribs, an^ says, 'Get up. We 
will now be goin' along. ^ 

**He took another swally from th^ in- 
side av him an' shtarted in to be chewin' 
that up. I gave him another dig, an' a 
rap wid th' butt av th' whip; an' whin 
I saw that didn't shcare him at all I 
laid it on till him harder. He swallied 
down his cud again, whin he had it to 
suit him, and thin I saw another come up 
his throat; an' he shtarted up his jaw 
as cool as ye plase. He was kapin' on 
wid his own worruk. 

** 'Git up, now,' says I. 'Ye can 
be chewin' yer breakfast to-night. I 
worruk nights mesilf, an' ye are no bet- 
ther nor I am,' says I. 'We will now be 
doin' th' plowin'.' 

" 'Twas thin I shtarted at him wid 
th' heel av me boot. But whilst I w'u'd 
be kickin ' him at wan ind, he w 'u 'd kape 
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on chewin' gum, like me daughther 
Agnes, an^ lookin^ about as if H was fine 
weather he thought we were havin' th* 
day. 

**An* whilst I was shtandin' off, 
thinkin^ how I c'u'd hurt him widout 
killin' him, his hind legs shtands up 
whilst th' front wans was shtill layin' 
down wid him chewin^; an^ thin he rises 
Tip at th' front ind an^ shtands there, 
like 't was now time for me to tind to me 
business again — an* him havin* th' say. 
So I got on me sate again an' we 
shtarted off plowin^ 

*'0r mabby 'twas thin they were 
shtarted to where they were goin' to 
spind th' day — for I thought 'twas 
plowin' till we got out av th' field. 
Annyway, I gave him a rap wid th ' butt- 
ind av th' whip an' a taste av th' cracker. 

** * 'T is always th' way,' says I, 'that 
an aisy boss will be imposed upon. An' 
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^t is that I get for me good-natured way. ^ 
So whin we were gettin' to th' ind av 
th^ furrow I hammered him again be 
way av lettin^ him know I had a mind 
av me own, an' so that he w'u'd tind to 
his houldin' back whin I 'd say, *Wo!' 

**An' that time he did n't do it at alL 
Th' leaders wint on till they run into th^ 
finee; an' him puUin' an' helpin' along. 
Whin they turned they brought th' plow 
so close they broke off a fince-post; an' 
they kept goin' along th' fince, wid th' 
iron axle av th' plow shnappin' off wan 
post an' thin another. An' on account 
av th' barb-wire I c'u'd not get to th* 
right side av thim to be shooin' thim 
back from it. So I shtood up on th' sate 
an' jumped over th' fince, an' I whipped 
thim away from there. *Wo, to th* 
liftl' says I. *Tum to th' Uftl D'ye 
think 'tis a-reapin' fince-posts I want 
ye for?' Wid that they med a circle 
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l)ack, and thin kem out av th' hole they 
had med in th' fince. An' away they 
plowed acrost th' land that was no farm 
at all. 

** 'T was thin I saw that th' barb-wire 
was caught in th' axle by the wheel an' 
was ravelin' off th' posts as they wint 
along. An' I wint along, hoUerin' ' Wo !' 
into th' sthrong wan's ear. But he kept 
on plowin' away to where he was goin'. 
Wid that an idee kem to me at wanst. 
I w'u'd sink th' plow so deep 'tw'u'd 
anchor thim to th' earth. So I jumped 
np on th' sate an' put on th' emergency 
brake, thro win' th' throttle over till th' 
last notch. An' thin th' plow threw a 
furrow that ye c'u'd 'a' berrid a man in ; 
but divil a bit did they know it was tied 
to thim at all. Th' yoke wint a bit 
deeper into their bull necks, an' that was 
all. An' they kept pokin' on, nayther 
f asther nor shlower. 
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''Whin I looked back a quarther av a 
mile, I c'u'd see th' other ind av th' wire 
shnappin' off from post to post an' 
lettin' ns out like th' sthring av a kite. 
'This won't do at all. We '11 be un- 
windin' th' whole farm,' says I. 'An' 
I '11 have to be shtoppin' thim.' Wid 
that I ran ahead an' shtood wavin' me 
arms an' threatenin' thim back. But 
they kem sthraight on, waggin' their 
horns befure thim; an' I had to get out 
av th' way to kape from bein' kilt an' 
berrid at wan operation. 

" I '11 not be tellin ' ye th ' whole av it ; 
for 't is n 't a thing ye can tell about to 
some wan ilse. Whin a horse does it, 
'tis somethin' to shpakeav; but what is 
it whin ye 're dragged off by a parcel av 
cows? 'Tis only a walk-out, an' not a 
word av where ye 're goin ' to. 

"Whin I had been mad two or three 
times I sat down on me sate; an' there 
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were the medlarks hoppin ' along behind 

an' chirpin' like ye 'd think I was doin* 

it all for thim. ' Git back, ye dom birds ; 

d' ye want to be insultin' me too?' says 

I. 'Git back to your field an' mind yer 

business. ' An' I cut out at thim wid th' 

whip. An' there was th' wire as far 

back as ye c'u'd see; an' it thrailin' in 

th' furrow like ye 'd think I was layin' a 

cable. 

' ' 'T was an open, level counthry for a 

while, wid here an' there a shtump or a 

hummock, an' no sound but th' tinkle av 

a cow-bell in th' distance an' th' sound 

av th' grasshopper callin' to his mate. 

Whin we were out av sight av our own 

land, th' counthry sloped more till th' 

east, wid here an' there a bush or a 

young three that w'u'd bind befure th' 

axle an' thin shnap up sthraight again. 

There was an oak-three ahead, an' I was 

hopin' we 'd run sthr addle av that; but 
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we changed our coorse befure that an' 
wint sthraight east. 

**Th' cows were now settled down, 
tendin' sthrictly to th' business av walk- 
in' away wid me; an' I thinks to mesilf, 
* 'T is now mabby th' heavy-set cow will 
be listenin' to rayson.' So I got down 
an' wint alongside an' pounded him on 
th' nose, tellin' him to shtop. 

'* 'Wo! ye ould shtir-pot av a throu- 
ble-maker,' says I. 'Woe to ye, if ye 
don't wo!' says I. 

''But he only nodded his head up an' 
down, as if he undhershtood what I was 
sayin ' but did n 't think much av me ad- 
vice. An' nixt we crossed a counthry 
road. An' we put a thank-ye-ma 'am 
acrost it that 'II be joltin' th' farmers 
for years to come. 

"Whin I saw th' railroad ahead, I 
climbed up on me sate to be mindin' th' 
throttle; for I didn't want to be pullin' 
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up th' thracks an' makin' that kind av 

throuble. So I put it foorward wid all 

me sthren'tb to the last notch, an' threw 

her wide open wid th' plow 'way off th' 

ground intirely. An' we wint over th* 

railroad widout doin' anny damage at 

all; th' iron wheels only bumpin' over 

th' rails. 

^*0n th' other side av th' thracks we 

came to a sthrip av woods; an' we wint 

into thim, wid here an' there a thin pig 

lookin' at us in alarrm an' runnin' away 

like a deer. An' befure long we were 

headed for a naygur cabin that was 

shtandin' up high on props, like four 

legs, to be kapin' it out av th' shpring 

rises. Whin we were nearly to it I 

shtood up, an' got ready to jump; for I 

c'u'd see that th' iron axle w'u'd be 

catchin' wan av th' tall posts, an' I 'd 

be havin' the house down on top av me. 

We only shkinned it wid th' hub — ^but 
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't was a close escape, I 'm thinkin\ I 
heard the shtove-pipe fall. 

<< 'Twas thin I saw th^ sight that 
brought th^ satisfaction back to me 
again, an^ med me feel like a man wanst 
more. For there was th^ wather av th' 
river that I c'u'd see shparklin' bechune 
th* leaves av th' threes sthraight ahead 
an* shinin* in th' sun. 'T was th' Miss- 
issippi; an* now we *d be seein* was I 
th* boss or not. 

** *I *m thinkin* ye *11 be shtoppin* a 
while now,* says I. An* I got ready to 
be sayin*, * Wo !* whin they *d have to be 
shtoppin* — just for th* satisfaction av it. 
An* whin we got to th* edge av it I 
shtood up an* said, 'Wo, now!* 

' * They kept sthraight on. They wint 
in it fasther than iver; an* befure I 
c*u*d get me mind we was plowin* into 
th* river, wid me holdin* me feet up out 
av th* wather an* thinkin* I w*u*d dive 
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back to shore whin th^ wather w'u'd be 
comin' up to me neck. An^ they wint on 
till th' wather was half-way up their 
bellies, where they c'u'd take a dhrink 
widout th* throuble av shtoopin* their 
heads. An^ whin I thought they were 
through dhrinkin' they w'u'd nayther go 
foorward nor back, but shtood there, 
mindin' th' scenery, wid th' river coolin' 
their legs, an* thim daddUn* their noses 
in th' wather. Whither th' little wan 
was shtandin' or floatin*, I dunno; but 
I *m thinkin' *t was a good thing he was 
blowed up like a bladder, he had to go in 
so deep to suit th* tall wan. 

'*An* there they shtood, peaceful-like; 
an* I c^u'd now see 'twas this they had 
in mind to be doin' all th* time. An' I 
sat wid me legs up on th' sate, wonderin' 
if I w'u'd shwim off or wait till they 'd 
be goin' to grass an' take me along. 

"Th' river was lappin' against th* 
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throttle an' gushin' in the chain; an' I 
sat wid th ' whip in me hand in a way that 
I w'u'd only need a hook on it to be 
catchin' catfish. An' behind me was the 
fince-wire ladin' out av th' wather like 
a throUin'-line. Had th' barbs on it 
wint into a few av th' worms I had been 
turnin' up, 't w'u'd be all ready to catch 
a sthring av thim. An' thin I 'd 'a' 
been fishin'. An' th' medlarks were 
' cleanin' up th' last av their meal. 

**Afther a while (for I had now plenty 
av time to mesilf ) th' Creole Belle kem 
down th' river an' called out wid th' base 
whistle av her. An' th' tall wan looked 
out acrost th' wather an' answered, 
'Moo!' like givin' a signal for th' pilot 
to be passin' us on th' lift. 

''im not be tellin' ye all I thought, 
for I can't; but th' ind av it was that I 
saw a man comin' acrost in a shkiff, wid 
his back to us. 'Twas th' cousin ay 
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Mary Ann bringin' back the seed; an' I 
waited till he 'd be arrivin '. 

'* 'Halloo!' says I, shtandin' up in th^ 
sate on th ' wather : * we thought we 'd all 
be comin' down to meet ye,' says L 
*Had ye been a little later, we 'd 'a^ 
passed ye in th' middle.' 

''He rowed aronnd th' cows in th^ 
boat, lookin' to see was iverything right. 

" ' 'Tis all right,' says I, 'for I have 
been tindin' th' throttle; an' 'tis now 
turned off. If 't wasn't for that we 'd 
be anchored to the bottom, I 'm thinkin'. 
An' I handled it bist av all on th' rail- 
road. ' 

' ' ' How did ye get here ? ' says he. 

" 'Th' same way that ye '11 be goin' 
back,' says I. 'An' ye '11 have no throu- 
ble at all figurin' it out, for a blind man 
c'u'd find th' way we kem.' 

" 'Throw me th' whip,' says he. 

"Whin he had it he rowed off a piece 
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till lie was in firin^ range, an' thin lie 
worked it at thim, wid explosions av 
hair flyin' off their backs — rid hair off 
wan av thim and black off another. 

*' 'Huddah, ye shtub-tailed Coaly! 
Hnddah, ye Shpot! Get out av there, 
ye ramblin' carcass!' says he. An' th' 
dust av th' cracker wint off like fire- 
works befnre their eyes, an' him sayin' 
their fav'rit' sh wear-words till ye 'd 
think 'tw'u'd sink th' boat. Wid that 
they med up their minds to be hurryin' 
out. An' they turned so short they up- 
set th' plow an' sint me to th' bottom. 
Whin I kem up I took a few sthrokes 
down-sthream to be gettin' rid av their 
company; an' thin I turned to land. 

**Whin he had thim shtarted back I 
got into th' boat an' headed for Tinnis- 
see an' th' sand-house — for 'twas time 
for me to go. 

**That was all that happened till me 
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at farmin'. But there ^s manny kinds 
av throttles, an' it much depinds on 
what kind av power ye are tumin' on. 
I don't care to be tearin' up th' earth 
like that again; but, annyway, whativer 
I do, it can't be said that I have n't med 
me mark in th' worruld." 
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THERE was so mucli talk in the 
sand-house that Finerty was hav- 
ing considerable diflSculty in reading his 
evening paper. Despite the conversa- 
tion, however, he persevered in his at- 
tention to an article on the tariff. The 
fireman of No. 16 was leading a discus- 
sion upon that favorite topic, the mis- 
takes of the President. Finally there 
came a lull. 

**Well, Michael, what 's your opin- 
ion?*^ broached the fireman. 

'*Th^ mishtakes av th^ Prisidint! I 

have no opinion at all. I have been in 

politics iver since I carried th' torch f 'r 

Hancock, and I have seen all th' good 

times and all th* bad times that Prisi- 
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dints have made. An' I have noticed 
that 'tis th' able Prisidint that gets 
through widont makin' a drouth in th' 
counthry or bringin' on an attack av th' 
sivinteen-year locust. I have no opin- 
ion at all; but d' ye know what ye all 
raymind me av? Ye all raymind me av 
Mrs. Bauer th' time ould man Bauer got 
got th' job out in San Fr'nshishco. She 
had niver seen an earthquake in her life. 
She niver suspicted wan. Well, wan 
day whin she was gettin' supper she 
sint little Carl Bauer up in th' attic to 
bring down a new link av th' dried sau- 
sage. They had all kinds av shmoked 
things up there an' shelves full av jugs 
an' jars. *An' see,' says she, *if I can 
daypind on ye to do it right now,' So 
little Carl wint up to th' attic an' shtood 
careful on his toes an' reached f 'r th' 
link av sausage. An' just whin he was 
gettin' hold av it his feet shlipped, an' 
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th' house shook, an* a piece av th' chim- 
ney kem off an' broke through th' roof 
an' fell wid an awful clatther on th' 
attic flure. Whin th' chimney slammed 
on th' flure, Mrs. Bauer wint to th' fut 
av th' shtairs an' called up, 'Now what 
is it ye have knocked over ? Come down 
here at wanst an' I will thry an' teach 
you something.' So Carl kem down 
clingin' to th' link av sausage like 't was 
a life-preserver, f 'r he knew that this 
time he had gone an' done it. *You 
Carl,' says she, *can I niver teach ye 
to kape yer mind on anny thing? Will 
ye niver learn to have anny care wid 
yer hands an' feet? Bedad!' says she, 
shpakin' in German, 'I niver saw th' 
likes av ye.' So she reached f'r th' 
shtick an' she laid Carl acrost her lap, 
an' she whipped him good an' hard. 
F'r makin' th' earthquake. I have no 
opinion at all, an' I want to rade me 
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paper; but I have noticed that whin a 
man is put into th' high position, he has 
got to be ray sponsible fV all that hap- 
pens above, or down in th' coal-mines. 
F^r ye are all a boonch av Indians, an' 
ye think that iverything is done be th* 
Great White Father," 

Finerty turned his attention again to 
the newspaper and finally got his finger 
planted on the place in the tariff arti- 
cle where he had left off. But he had 
no more than gathered his mind on the 
trend of the argument when he lowered 
the paper again and took the pipe from 
his mouth. Evidently he had not ex- 
pressed himself to his fuU satisfac- 
tion. 

**0n th' other hand," he continued, 
**whin they get in wan av these ama- 
teur Prisidints, he is likely to take it 
into his head that he really is th' Great 

White Father. An' he is th' power be- 
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hind th' coimthry. An' whin he dooes, 
it rayminds me av wan day whin I was 
playin' marbles. Whin I was a bye 
'twas me favorite amnsemint to play 
marbles on th' railroad thracks. There 
was no grass growin' there, an' 'twas 
nice an' smooth on th' cinders. Well 
wan day I was playin' in th' cool shade 
at th' ind av a freight-car, an' th' other 
boy c'u'd bate me at it ivery time; so 
I thought I w'u'd show mesilf how 
shtrong I was. I w'u'd see if mabby 
I c'u'd push th' freight-car. I put me 
shoulder to it an' shoved; an', bedadi 
afther a while I got it to movin'. Wid 
that I pushed ha-a-rder than iver an' 
done me bist; an' then I had it ra'lly 
goin'. Whin 'twas goin to suit me I 
gev it wan more push an' shtepped out 
to see it go. An' d' ye know I was rale 
disapp'inted to find that there was a 
locomotive on th' other ind av th' 
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thrain? An' I have seen th' like av 
that in politics." 

^^Then who do you think is going to 
be elected?" inquired the fireman. 

**It makes little difference what I 'd 
be thinkin'. F'r my way av thinkin' 
has gone out av shtyle. What w'u'd 
Jackson think if he was asked t' shtate 
his position on rayformed shpellin'l 
What w'u'd Jifferson think if he had to 
shtop his locomotive at a hitchin'-post 
out in Arizony to make a tin-minute 
spache on th' subject av wather? What 
w'u'd Washington think if he had to 
shtand on his ricord on conservation? 
Bedad, they w'u'd have him bate on 
th' cherry-tree shcandal? Ye nade not 
ixpict me to talk to ye at all, f 'r I want 
to rade me pa-aper. ' ' 

Michael again hunted up his place in 
the tariff article and returned the pipe 
to his mouth as he settled down to read. 
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Meanwhile his wishes were respected to 
the extent that the company confined 
their remarks to one another. Sudden- 
ly, however, he broke his own silence. 

**How d' ye shpell that word?" he in- 
quired, showing the newspaper to the 
fireman of No. 16, and holding his fin- 
ger on the place. 

'^Why, it 's spelled just as it is there. 
That's c-a-o-u-t-c-h-o-n-c. " 

*^How d' ye pranonnce it?'' 

^^Well, I don't know exactly how they 
do pronounce it. It 's cachook." 

^^GsL'Chook. 'Tis like Bill Devine's 
switch-engine whin 'tis shtartin' up 
wid a load. I bet if ye 'd give th' throt- 
tle a pull ould No. 27 c'u'd pranounce 
it. Gsi'Chook. Kape shtill whilst I look 
at it. Th' letthers av it do not make 
sinse. ' ' 

Finerty relapsed into quiet and knit 
his brow in close study. 
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**Afther ye take a good look at it ye 
can see 'tis right. F'r whin ye have 
wanst seen it ye c'u'd defy anny wan t' 
pass it off on ye f r anny other word. 
At first I thought 't was a printher's ac- 
cidint. ' ' 

**That 's why they are going to have 
reform spelling, '^ observed the fireman. 

^' Ray form shpellinM How w'u'd a 
rayform shpeller shpell that nowf 

'*I wouldn't be able to say," an- 
swered the fireman. '*I only know the 
word by sight. ' ' 

*^What more w'u'd anny wan nade to 
know! Ye can shpell it as it is an' pra- 
nounce it inja-rubber. But what I am 
thryin' to find out is if they have raised 
th' juty on it." 

This time Finerty seemed to have got 
his mind finally settled upon the news- 
paper. But suddenly he put it down 
again and looked up. 
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'^Rayforml^^ he enunciated. '* 'Tis 
nothin' but ray form this an' rayform 
that. There is only two ways to shpell 
— right an' wrong. An' I am goin' to 
shtick to thim. Bedad! 'tis gettin' 
w^orse ivery day. There is people that 
think ye ought to live on nuts; an' 
there 's some that think th' worruld is 
a hollow place, an' we are all livin' on 
th' inside. An' politics is just as bad. 
I dunno phwhat things are comin ' to. " 

*'What do you think of Roosevelt!" 
insisted the pertinacious fireman. 

^^Roosveltl I think," said Finerty, 

*'that he has been havin' an awful hard 

time thryin' to shtep into his own shoes 

again. An' I have had th' like ex- 

per 'ence mesilf . I dunno did I iver tell 

ye about me weddin' thrip? If ye 

^ant to be listenin' to me I will tell it 

to ye." 

'*Go ahead," said the fireman, rising 
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from his upturned bucket and taking a 
more restful position against the sand- 
pile. ' 

**Whin I got marri'd th' company 
prisinted me wid a free pass. 'T was a 
pass f 'r me an' Margaret to take our 
weddin' thrip to Chicago. In thim days 
I did not care a cint f 'r money, an' whin 
I got marri'd I bought iverything av th' 
bist. I had a fine diagonal suit wid a 
silk tie an' a pair av patent leather 
shoes wid fancy socks. An' if they had 
had shtove-pipe hats wid elbows in thim 
I suppose they c'u'd 'a' sold me wan 
av thim, too; f 'r I had no more sinse. 
Afther th' ceremony was over an' we 
had our photygrafts taken, we wint 
down to th' daypo an' took th' thrain. 
An' we had a fine thrip till we came to 
what I am goin' to tell ye about. Th' 
shoes got to hurtin', an' about a boon- 
dred miles this side av Indi'napolis they 
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were shqneezin' th' life out av me. 
They shtarted hnrtin' down in Ken- 
tucky, an* they kept gettin* worse; so 
along in Indiana Margaret daycided I 
had betther take thim oflf. I c'u^d hide 
me feet undther th* other man's seat, 
an' she w'u'd not mind it at all. So 
she sat on th' side nixt to th' aisle, an' I 
took thim off unbeknownst to anny wan. 
'^Well, whin we sthruck th' begin- 
nin's av Chicago I shtooped over to get 
mesilf ready, an' Marg'ret spread her 
shkirt out to shut out th' view. An', be- 
dad! me shoes w'u'd not go on. ^Bad 
cess t' ye!' thinks I, ^ye have got to go 
on,' an' I wint at it wid all me strin'th. 
But 'twas no use at all. Me feet had 
shwelled. Ayther I had to sthretch th' 
shoes or shqueeze down th' size av me 
feet; an' nayther av thim w'u'd give in. 
Befure I shtopped I pulled wan av th' 

sthraps out be th' roots; an' whin I 
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sthraightened up an' wiped th' shweat 
oflf me face th' thrain was rowlin' right 
into th' main part av th' city. 

** *But, Michael dear,' says Marg'ret 
to me, *ye have got to get thim on.' 

** 'They will not go on,' says I. 

** *But,' says she, 'they were on ye 
befnre. An' so they will go on ye 
again. ' 

'* 'I do not want to get into an argy- 
mint wid ye,' says I. 'I have thried t' 
get thim on, an' I know whin I am bate.' 

'' 'Bnt,' says she, 'ye know ye had 
thim on befnre.' 

" 'Marg'ret,' says I, 'will ye thry an' 
undthershtand me. I did have thim on 
befnre. An' whin I had thim on befnre 
me feet were noomber eight. An' now 
me feet are noomber tin.' 

' ' ' Then thry thim wid yer socks off, ' 

says she. 

" 'I have me socks off,' says I, holdin' 
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thim up to satisfy her. *An' there is 
no use thryin' to talk thim shoes on.' 
An' wid that th' brakeman pnt his head 
in at th' dure an' called out, ^Chiea- 
a-a-a-ago — as fa-a-ar as we go.' 

'^F'r a little while th' nayther av us 
said annything, f'r we were thinkin'. 
An' then I turned to Marg'ret, f'r I had 
med up me mind to it. 

*' *Whin we get off av th' thrain,' 
says I, 'ye can walk tin or twinty shteps 
behind me, an' no wan will iver know 
ye are marri'd to me.' 

'' 'I will not do annything av th' 
kind,' says she; 'f'r wher'iver ye go I 
am goin' right along wid ye.' 

'' 'All right,' says I, puttin' th' socks 
into me pocket. 'We will soon have to 
be gettin' off.' 

" 'Are ye not goin' t' wear yer nice 
socks!' says she. 'Don't ye think ye 
w'u'd look betther wid thim on!' 
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^* 'I am not,' says I. ^F'r there is 
such a thing as goin' barefntted. But 
there is no snch a thing as goin' up th* 
sthreet wid green socks on.' 

a 'Twas then Margaret give up, ix- 
cipt that she wanted me to shtart out 
whin th' crowd was goin' up th' aisle, 
f r then none av thim c'u'd see. 

*' *I intind to do nothin' av th' kind,' 
says I, *f 'r I will have no wan shteppin' 
on me feet.' 

^*Wid that th' air-brakes turned loose, 
an' I put on me hat an' sthraightened 
me tie; an' whin they were all out, I 
rowled up th' bottom av me pants an' 
we waded right out into Chicago. 

*' 'Twas on th' lake front, an' afther 
a little we kem to a shtop on wan side 
av Michigan Avenue that has no build- 
in 's on it, f 'r there is a kind av a front 
yard to Chicago. Th' rich people were 
sthrollin' up an' down, an' we had not 
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daycided what shtep to take nixt. 'T is 
not that I am ashamed av me feet at all ; 
but, ye see, th' dignity av me clothes 
did not ha-a-armonize wid me bare- 
futtedness. Oflf to onr right was th' 
Art Inschichoot. In th' front av ns was 
th' Auditorium Hotel. An' oflf to our 
lift was th' statue av Gineral Logan. 
An' there we shtood.'' 

Two long blasts and two short ones 
announced the oncoming of a locomo- 
tive. 

**No. 101'' exclaimed Finerty as 
he bolted out of the sand-house and 
slammed the door behind him. 
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**¥ TI TAIT tm I Ught me pipe,'' said 
V V Finerty. " Do I belave a woman 
can amount to as much as a man? No, 
I do not. How can she. whin a man 
has got a wife to help him I Do I think 
she c'u'd be Prisidint! Betwixt ye an' 
me, I niver voted fer a queen an' so I 
dunno is there anny difference in the two 
kinds av work. From what I've been 
thinkin' it over, the less we say about it 
the betther. 

'^ There is some things that are no dan- 
ger at all. There is anarchy an' social- 
ism an' single tax, an' all thim; an' 'tis 
ha-a-ard to find a subsehichoot fer com- 
mon sinse. There 's thim that w'u'd 

have us thinkin' we can sow sawdust an' 
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have matches to light yer pipe wid ; but 
the women's rights is not one av thim 
kind. An' whilst we min are in power, 
let us be kapin' that plank out av the 
platform. The other things will do. 

*^W'u'd she be honester, ye sayf 
Wouldn't anny woman rather be good- 
looHn' than rich? The throuble wid us 
min is, we don't care. The paper can 
say we come av wealthy an' dishonest 
parents; an' we are proud av it. 'T is 
no disgrace to be rich. The papers are 
all talk. But they w'u'd tell a woman 
some mornin' that they don't like the 
looks av her character. A checkered 
career does not become ye, says they; 
and thin what might happen to politics ! 

* 'And I think this. Last iliction I was 

a watcher fer our parthy. In comes 

Miles McGee to vote — ^the big, sthrong 

bye that throws the pig-iron into the 

furnace wid the hair scorchin' on his 
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chist. And in comes the Lally bye that 
has been away to the music college; an' 
he votes ag'inst him. They say he has 
to take exercise wid pnllin' a pair av 
snspinders nailed to the wall or he w'u'd 
not be wantin' annything to ate fer 
dinner. He voted ag'inst Miles. An' 
't was the first time I iver got to thinkin' 
av horse-power in the franchise. 'T is 
betther, though, to not make anny com- 
plaint. Man is sthronger than woman, 
ye say. But don't say it. His own 
sisther c'u'd throw him over the back 
fince. Kape quiet about it all. W'u'd 
ye be wantin' thim to rob anny av the 
min av the franchise! An' 'tis the 
same wid her bein' weak in the head. 
Is n't that the very kind we are lookin' 
fer in our ward! That kind are the 
stren'th av th' organization. There is 
no argymint that is safe. 

**D' ye know, Halloran, I have been 
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sittin' here by this sand pile till all hours 
av the mornin' whin I onght to be home. 
I hate to go home. The rayson is that 
Marg'ret is away on a visit. The house 
has got itsilf all dirthied up, an' no one 
in it at all. So I stay here in the dirt 
where 't is clane. An' 't is wontherful 
how dirt kapes itsilf clane. If Marg 'ret 
does not come back, I will stay here in- 
tirely like the wild Indian, an' let the 
rain an' wind do the scrubbin' and 
sweepin'. I laid me pocket-knife some- 
wheres in the house, an' in wan minute 
'twas gone. An' no one there but me. 
I wish 't she w'u'd come back an' p'int 
her finger at it f er me. I 'm that neg- 
lected me shirt is wan solid mass av 
holes. Me buttonhole has been annexed 
to iverlastin' space, an' ivery thing is 
gone back on me. I sit here by the sand 
pile till all hours av the momin'; an' 
I niver knew bef ure how manny things 
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a woman is used fer. BedadI if Marga- 
ret an* Agnes w'u'd come back this day 
I belave I w'u'd give thim both the fran- 
chise. If I had to. 

**I was r'adin* in the papers that over 
in Englan* the wemen are goin* on a 
sthrike — ag'inst the min. They are in- 
therruptin* the political spaches wid 
questions there is no answer to, an' are 
gettin' arristed fer it. But that is in 
Englan'. Well, I belave if I was over 
there, an' in the female parthy, I w'u'd 
ask the min: *If a woman is good 
enough fer a queen, why is n 't she good 
enough to vote? An' a queen's hus- 
band not a king at all, but only a mar- 
ried man. Answer me that.' But we 
have a Prisidint. 

**Do I belave a woman c'u'd be Prisi- 
dint? As I tould ye once, I don't know 
is there anny difference in the two kinds 

av work. But there is manny things 
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she c'u'd do. There is the mother's 
congress to addriss. There is the fam- 
ily politics to be attinded to. How 
manny childther sh'u'd we have? An' 
how sh'u'd we teach the childther to 
spell? Do the birds teach the little 
birds to sing or do they have the gift 
from their grandparents? All thim 
things w'u'd be in her line — an' who 
knows but we will yet have a Mother av 
our Counthry. Ye can't tell what will 
happen now." 
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A CONSUL, ye undtherstand, ' ' said 
Finerty to his listeners at the 
sand house, *4s far more than a ship 
captain. F'r a consul begins where a 
captain Paves off; an^ he goes far be- 
yant him. If ye Pave yer counthry 
on a ship, th* captain runs th* gover'- 
mint over ye whilst ye are on th' high 
seas; f'r th* prisidints an* kings have 
to Pave it to him, temporarylike, be- 
chune th* counthries. An' he is th' 
supreme authawr-r-rity. But wanst th' 
ship sthrikes dry land th* power drops 
from him. Then if he wants to get jus- 
tice ag'inst ye he has got to go to th* 
consul th* same as annywan ilse; f*r 

now he is no more than ye are. An* a 
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consul is th' United Shtates all by him- 
silf. 

^^Well, this Perkins that had th' job 
av consul at Shanghai was wan av thim 
kind av fellys. He ruled over sailors 
an' missionaries an' th' floatin' popula- 
tion av his counthry. He c'u'd put ye 
in irons an' he c'u'd take ye out av 
irons. He c'u'd arrist ye an' thry ye 
an' convict ye an' put ye in jail. An' 
he had to ask advice av no man. Only 
his wife. 

**Th' Consul's wife was wan av th' 

finest United Shtates girls; an' she 

was rale eddicated. She had been all 

through Misther Smith's College an' she 

knew as much as th' bist av thim. But 

wid all av it she was that young an' 

tendther-hearted she did not have it in 

her to be rale sthrict wid annybody that 

her an' th' Consul ruled over. An' she 

was a rale good felly, too; f'r she was 
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sociablelike an' knew how to take anny- 
wan. 

** 'Twas th' quare job they had. 
Wher'iver a consul lives th' land inside 
av his fince is a part av th' United 
Shtates. So whiniver him an' his wife 
wint out av th' gate they were in China; 
an' whin they come home they were in 
th' United Shtates. F'r 'tis conse- 
crated ground. An' there th' two av 
thim kept house an' enforced th' laws; 
an' they had.th' United Shtates sign on 
th' dure an' th' shtars an' sthripes 
floatin' at th' masthead av th' parlor. 
'Twas awful important f'r thim to be 
there an' protict people; an' th' Consul 
was a whole gover'mint in himsilf from 
Prisidint down to jailer. An' he was 
captain av all th' captains. 

**So now ye see that if ye left yer 
counthry on a ship, 'twas th' Captain 
that had ye. But if ye iver landed at 
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Shanghai Hwas thim two that had ye. 
An' 't was thim two that got th* crew av 
th* Great Mogul. 

**I '11 tell ye how it happened. 

** Wanst upon a time there was a three- 
masted ship lyin' in Boston harbor an' 
loadin' up wid a cargo f 'r th' Orient. 
'Twas th' Great Mogul wid three decks 
an' no bottom — f'r 'twas that th' sail- 
ors called her that knew her. F'r she 
was that ould an' rotten that she was a 
disgrace to anny ocean; an' anny sailor 
that had been on her wanst was glad 
to get off av her. But ould Captain 
Band w'u'd sign up a new crew ivery 
time an' kape a-goin'; f'r th' Captain 
was wan av thim tight-fisted Yankees 
that is lookin' f'r th' last cint An' 
whin he was lookin' f'r it 'twas little he 
thought av th' lives av himsilf an' oth- 
ers. So whin th' cargo was stowed he 

signed up a new crew an' out they put. 
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''They had not gone but a few thou- 
sand miles whin thim sailors had found 
out what kind av an' ould hulk she was. 
She was always lookin' f'r a chance 
to shpring a leak. Wid all that they 
brought her along all right till she was 
sthruck by a Chinese shtorm called a 
typhoon; an* av coorse she opened up 
her seams; an* from that time on ye *d 
think th' crew had signed papers on a 
handcar to poomp their way around th* 
world. F'r 'twas nothin* but man th* 
poomps. Th* crew had been lookin* 
forward to th* time whin they w*u*d get 
back to Boston an* their conthract w*u'd 
be up; and now they daycided not to 
come back on her at all. They w*u*d 
shtick to her till they sthruck land an* 
not wan minute longer. 

''Well, that is a divil av a lot f*r a 
sailor to say. A crew signs f *r th* ray- 
turn thrip, an* whin they do they must 
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bring a ship back to th' same counthiy 
where they got hen An* if ye quit a 
ship afther ye have signed on her *tis 
a crime ag'inst th' United Shtates. 
An' 'tis against th' laws av anny coim- 
thry. An' ye had betther look out how 
ye go on a sthrike on a ship or they will 
call it mutiny on ye. So they daycided 
that they w'u'd not sthrike on th' ship; 
but they w'u'd go ashore an' sthrike. 
Whin they come to China they w'u'd all 
get off an' look f 'r another job. They 
did not want to break th' law av na- 
tions; but they were not goin' to 
come back on that boat because they 
would n 't. 

*'They got together in th' forecastle 
an' talked it over, th' wan wid th' other, 
an' they med up their minds. There 
was McGinniss an' th' Swede an' Jim 
Linn an' th' rist av thim, an' whin they 

looked into it they saw that wanst they 
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wint ashore an* ray fused to come back 
th' law w'u'd be ag'inst thim. So they 
daycided they w^u'd all shtick together. 
Linn shwore all th^ oaths he knew an' 
brought his fisht down an' that settled 
it f'r him. F'r he was a reckless sort 
av a felly. Th' Swede, that was a 
Christian, read a little in his New Testa- 
mint an' med up his mind which way his 
juty called; an' he daycided that th' 
Lord did not expict him to sail in that 
ship. Th' Swede was cheerful and in- 
nocentlike about his work, an' a divil av 
a good sailor; an' ye w'u'd think there 
was no harm in him. But whin thim 
two blue eyes av his got together on a 
subject an' both saw their juty, th' law 
av nations c'u'd not change th' conse- 
quences. An' McGinniss was th' bye 
that w'u'd shtick wid th' rist av' th* 
byes if 't was only f 'r th' shport av it. 
So it was wid all av thim, each man in 
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his own way; an' be th' time they put 
in at Shanghai they were all solid to- 
gether. 

**At th' first opporehunity they wint 
ashore an' shtaid; an' whin they were 
wanted to take th' ship out t' sea they 
rayfused. An' wid that th' Captain 
took th' ease to th' Consul. Mr. Per- 
kins hailed thim befure him in his house, 
an' whin he had heard both sides an' 
examined th' papers an' th' ividince he 
found that he w'u'd have to sintince 
thim to go back to work. An' they had 
to all march down to th' sea an' get into 
a rowboat f r to be puttin' off f 'r th' 
ship. F'r 'tis th' law. 

''But whin they were all in th' boat 
they w'u'd not row. Not wan av thim 
w'u'd lift a hand to an oar. F'r 'twas 
ag'inst th' rules av th' mutiny f'r anny- 
wan to work. An' wid that th' Cap- 
tain got some Chinese coolies at th' oars 
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an* had thim rowed out; f'r he was 
bound to get thim undther him ag'in. 

**Whin they were back on th' ship 
ag'in they all wint up be th* forecastle 
an' sat down. An* then th* Captain 
took his position av authawr-r-rity an*^ 
threw out his chist an* gev th* com- 
mands. 

'' ^All hands on deck I ^ says he. But 
nothin* kem av it ixcipt that all hands 
sat there an* chewed their tobacky a 
little harder. All but th* Swede that 
was a Christian an* did not chew; an* 
he just sat there wid his two blue eyes, 
a-lookin* sthraight ahead av him. An* 
they w*u*d not move a fut to go to th* 
capstan or weigh anchor or do anny- 
thing that was called off. 

**Whin th* Captain saw that none av 

his commands worked he shtood there 

in complate astonishmint^ Th* crew 

just sat there an* chewed their tobacky 
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An' 'twas as quiet as Soonda'-shcooL 
So then th' Captain thried some com- 
mands that w'u'd be callin' thim out 
wan at a time. Jim Linn was th' regu- 
lar foreman av th' front masht, an' th' 
Captain gev a command that meant him 
as plain as if he had shpoke his name. 
But Jim niver listened. An' 'twas th' 
same wid th' rist av thim whether he 
took thim separate or together. 

**Well then ould Captain Band was 
mad. He walked up an' down an' he 
ripped an' cussed an' shwore. He was 
wan av thim ould divils that did not 
mind anny kind av a shtorm, an' his 
Yankee face looked like 't w'u'd cut 
anny shtorm in two ; but he did not have 
it in him to weather a calm. An' here 
he was becalmed in a way that no wind 
av heaven c'u'd hilp him. So he wint 
eff into all kinds av shwearin'. He 

said 'twas mutiny an' lawlessness an' 
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mob-rule an' he w'u'd have th' Constitu- 
tion on thim. But he c'u'd not put thim 
into irons or annything, f 'r ye see there 
was no wan but him to do th' puttin'. 
An' whin he saw that he had come to th' 
ind av himsilf a mean kind av a look 
come over him an' he shtepped forward 
wid a Yankee shmile. 'Twas wan av 
thim lean shmiles that looked as if he 
was gettin' ready to bite ye. An' says 
he: 

** *Ye think ye have disobeyed me. 
But ye have not. 'Tis th' Consul ye 
have defied. Yer shtarted yer lawless- 
ness wid me, but 'tis now th' sicond 
stage av it. An' 't is th' Ship av Shtate 
ye are mutineerin' on now. All hands 
into th ' long-boat. ' * ^ 

**Well they were willin' enough to 

obey that, f 'r all they wanted to do was 

to I'ave th' ship. Th' Captain got into 

th' long-boat wid thim, an' all hands 
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laid their strinHh to th' oars. An' soon 
they were ashore ag'in. 

** *A11 hands to th' Consnl%* says he. 
An' he marched all hands off to Misther 
Perkins' house ag'in. 
• **Misther Perkins wint to work an' lis- 
tened to thim in his little office an' he 
considered th' further dayvilopmints av 
it 'Twas th' law f'r thim to go back 
to work an' they had disobeyed. An* 
now whin he asked thim if they w'u'd be 
willin' to go back an' take another thry 
at it they all said no. There was noth- 
in' left f'r him to do but enforce th* 
law; an' wid that he sintinced thim to 
six months in jail. An' th' Captain 
wint off to pick up another crew. 

***Shtep right across th' hall into 
that room,' says th' Consul, *th' jail is 
in there.' An' they all obeyed him. 

**Th' jail was a downshtairs room wid 
ironwork on th' windy s, f 'r th' Consul 
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an* his wife lived upshtairs intirely. 

So they all wint in there an' sat around 

md their caps in their hands till they 

w'u'd be invited to hang thim np. 

Afther a while th* Consul kem in to look 

around, an* whin he saw how they were 

sittin' there he tould thim to lay aside 

their caps an* spind th* time as bist they 

c'u'd, f 'r they were now in jail f*r th* 

winther. So they hung up their caps 

an* they sat around talkin* to each other 

till supper was sint down to thim. An* 

be th* time they had had wan meal 

there, an* picked out their bunks an* got 

up in th* marnin* an* done up their 

housework they were used to th* gineral 

run av things. An* pretty soon *twas 

home to thim. 

**Well, av coorse, wid thim livin* 

downshtairs an* th* Consul an* his wife 

livin* upshtairs they kept on gettin* bet- 

ther an* betther acquainted. As I was 
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tellin' ye, Mrs. Perkins was a rale edu- 
cated an' sociablelike sort av a girl. 
An' now I must be tellin' ye that th^ 
sailor byes were a kind av a relief to 
her from thravelin' people an' mission- 
aries. So afther she had picked out av 
thim th' histhory av their lives an^ 
found th' kind they were, she w'u'd 
bring her sewin' down an' sit by th' 
dure av th' little hall; an' whilst she 
w'u'd do her fancy work or dam th' 
Consul's socks, th' sailor byes w'u'd get 
out their mendin' an' they w'u'd visit 
together. An' wid talkin' an' shtory- 
tellin' they w'u'd spind a rale pl'isint 
afthemoon. 

''Av all av thim, she seemed first to be 
intherested in th' Swede that was a 
Christian. An' she liked him mostly 
because he had served four years in th' 
American navy an' had been on th' ould 
Monocacy that proticted thim in China. 
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'* 'An' to think,* says she, kind av 
sympathizing wid him, Hhat wan av our 
own sailors should be servin' a sintence 
here in jail/ An* whin she w*uM 
spake like that th* Swede w*u*d blush. 
F*r *t was then he felt th* disgrace av it. 

''But whilst she liked th* Swede be- 
cause he was good, she liked Jim Linn 
because he was bad. An* as f *r McGin- 
niss ye c*u*d daypind on him to get ac- 
quainted. An* so *twas wid all av thim 
in their different ways; f*r annyway, 
sailors are all tarred wid th* same 
shtick; an* *t was well she knew it. 

''Th* Consul himsilf c*u*d not make so 
fri'ndly wid thim. F*r *tw*u*d not do. 
He was nayther wan way nor another 
wid thim; an' a person c'u*d get no clue 
to what he might be thinkin*. But wid 
all that he was rale polite an* consid- 
erate wid thim; an* he let thim have 

afthemoons out. An* he w*u*d make 
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up rules f 'r thim wan at a time as they 

might be needin* it. 

''There were a lot av rules he had to 

make up f 'r thim as they wint along. 

They knew so little about livin' in a 

house that on th' first avenin* they were 

there they did not have enough sinse to 

know that they ought to go to bed an' 

be quiet; an* they sat up till all hours 

shmokin* their pipes an' talkin' how 

they had got th' besht av it, an' all th' 

time they were kapin' th' Perkinses 

awake. So th' Consul had to get up an' 

tell thim th' hour that him an' Mrs* 

Perkins were in th' habit av raytirin'. 

An' they w'u'd be ixpicted to put out 

their light an' ray tire at th' same time; 

f'r 'twas goin' to be wan av' th' rules* 

So they all paid attintion; an' afther 

that he w'u'd tell thim another rule now 

an' then as they w'u'd be needin' it. 

''They kept doin' betther all th' time 
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an' be th' ind av th' first week they 
were gettin' used to th' ways av th' 
place. *T was a Monda' whin they got 
into jail, an' H was th' nixt Soonda' that 
they had th' last rule learnt — 'twas 
th' rule about plum puddin'. On that 
Soonda' marnin' th' Swede, that was a 
Christian, took out his New Tistamint 
to be havin' a little service. An' Mrs. 
Perkins an' th' Consul kem down to at- 
tind thim. Well, th' Swede was used to 
attindin' sailor missions where he w'u'd 
get up an' witness to th' Word; so he 
now shtood up an' began th' way he 
always shtarted. 'I have been eight 
years American an' three years Chris- 
tian,' says he, *an' I tell you it has 
done me good' — an' he wint on to tell 
all th' Gospel had done f'r him. An' 
then he opened to th' text av '7 was 
hungry an' ye took me in/ an' he 

preached on it. An' he told thim how 
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thankful they ought to be that th' Lord 
preserved thim through all their dan- 
gers an' then give thim this fine com- 
forthable home f 'r th' winther. 'F'r th^ 
right is always raywarded in th' ind, 
an' th' Lord will provide,' says he. 
An' he offered up th' prayer an* sat 
down. 

**Wid that th' Consul shtood up as if 
he was goin' to witness to th' Word too. 
But 't was only to give thim a rule that 
had now come up. Dinner w'u'd soon 
be sint down to thim, says he; an' ac- 
cordin' to custom there w'u'd be plum 
puddin'. An' 't w'u'd be a rule that 
ivery man that behaved himsilf all week, 
an' wint to bed on time, an' come back 
prompt whin he had an afthemoon out, 
w'u'd get plum puddin' on Soonda'^ 
An' thim as did n't w'u'd not. 

''Well that turned out to be th' main 
rule av th' jail; f'r afther that first 
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week th* winther wint along mainly wid 
th* idea av who was goin' to get plum 
puddin*. An' they w'u'd kape thraek 
av th' wans that were goin' to get left. 

*'An* bedad, th* first wan to miss out 
was th* Swede himsilf. Wid all his 
goodness. F'r wan avenin' he got to 
showin' th' rist av thim th' Swedish 
movemints in dancin*; an' afther he got 
shtarted he wint away beyant that an' 
showed thim th' Norwegian movemints; 
an' 't is in thim that ye shquat down an' 
dance a while an' then joomp up an' 
kick th' rafters. Th' Consul's bedroom 
was right over th' jail an' av coorse 
they c'u'd not slape wid th' Swede down 
there lammin' away on th' ceilin'. 
Whin th' Consul kem in at th' dure to 
spake to thim th' Swede had been up 
again an' was just comin' down; an' 
whin he saw th' Consul he lost his bal- 
ance intirely an' landed anny way at all. 
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An* wid that th* rist av thim put out th^ 
light quick an* all joomped into bed. 
Whin th* Consnl saw 'twas all over he 
wint upshtairs ag'in widout sayin* 
annything. An' th' Swede was that 
morthified that he said his prayers at 
wanst an' wint to hed. An' on th' nixt 
Soonda' he did not get anny plnm pud- 
din'. 

''Th' nixt wan to lose out was Jim 
Linn himsilf. Ye see 'twas wan av th' 
rules that whin a man had an afther- 
noon out he had to get back in time to 
be locked in. But this time Jim got so 
intherested in goin' up Chinese back al- 
leys that he forgot all about th' rules av 
goin' to bed. Whin he got back 'twas 
afther closin' time an' they had locked 
up an' left him out. Whin Jim thried . 
th' dure an' c'u'd not get in he was rale 
put out about it. He shcolded a while 

an' then wint round an' round th' place 
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a-shakin* at th' windys. An' afther a 
while they heard him outside av th' dure 
ag'in talkin' to himsilf an* complainin' 
about how he was an American prisoner 
that was bein* robbed av his rights; an' 
how if he done what he ought to do he 
w'u'd wake thim all up an' demand to 
get in. 

''Well, it so happened that on this 
night Mrs. Perkins had locked th' dure 
hersilf, f'r th' Consul had to go away 
an' shtay out late. Befure this she niver 
felt safe in th' house widout him; but 
now that she had th' crew av th' Great 
Mogul 'twas different; an' so she had 
told th' Consul to go an' shtay as long 
as was nicissary. So he did it. An* 
whin it was time to be closin' up, she 
wint down an' locked th' dure an' took 
th' big key away to bed wid her. An' 
then she c'u'd not go to slape f 'r think- 
in' av Linn bein' out. 
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**She lay there worryin* about it an' 
listenin' f'r him. An* then whin he 
come home, an' she heard him wantin' 
to get in, she dayeided to I'ave him out 
a whUe f'r punishmint. She let him 
grumble an' complain a while, an' then 
she raised th' windy an' called down an' 
had a talk wid him. 

**Whin Linn found out who he was 
dealin' wid he changed his chune intirely 
— f'r he did not know befure th' Con- 
sul was away. It took th' starch clane 
out av him; an' he gev her his solemn 
promise that if she w'u'd overlook it 
this wanst he w'u'd niver do it ag'in. 
An' he w^u'd niver have let it happen if 
he had known befurehand that 'twas 
her that was runnin' th' jail. 

'* 'Well, James Linn,' says she, *I 

will let ye in this wanst. But if ye iver 

let it happen ag'in I shall punish you 

severely.' Wid that she dropped th' 
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key down to him, an' Jim let himsilf in 
an' wint to bed. An' on th' nixt Soon- 
da' he did not have anny plum pud- 
din'. 

''Well th' nixt wan to miss out was 
McGinniss. He wint out an ' shtaid late, 
an' whin he come home he was that full 
av jigs an' hornpipes they c'u'd hardly 
get him to bed. An' he not only lost 
his rights to plum puddin' but he lost 
iverything there was to ate; f r th' Con- 
sul put him on a diet av hardtack an' 
wather. 

'' 'Twas then th' quare thing hap- 
pened. 

''On th' sicond day av his punishmint, 

Mrs. Perkins got to thinkin' av poor 

McGinniss wid nothin' to ate. So she 

wint an' got him a big piece av bread 

an' butther. She cut it good an' thick 

an' slantin' av th' loaf, an' she shpread 

it heavy wid rale butther. An' she wint 
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an' took it to him whin th' Consul had 
gone out f 'r a while. 

''She had no more than got upstairs 
ag'in whin th' Consul kem back. An' 
as it so happened, whin he was passin' 
th' dure into th' front hall he shtopped 
an' looked into th' jail. An' there, 
shtandin ' in th ' middle av th ' room, was 
McGinniss wid a big piece av bread an' 
butther in his hand. An' he just was 
gettin' his mouth open be way av shtart- 
in' on it. 

''Th' Consul shtepped in at wanst, 
kapin' his eye on him. But there was 
about wan second whin th' view av Mc- 
Ginniss was shut off; f 'r there was wan 
av thim Chinese screens sittin' be th' 
dure so that visitors w'u'd not be seein' 
into th' jail. 'Twas only a shtep it 
took to pass it; an' whin he had come 
out in sight ag'in th' bread an' butther 

was gone. Whilst ye c'u'd snap yer 
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fingers it had disappeared intirely. 
An' there was McGinniss shtandin' 
there. An' th' rist av thim were sittin' 
round th' wall shmokin' an' r'adin'. 

**Th' Consul kem to a shtop an' took 
in iverything wid wan glance av his eye. 
An' then, bedad he searched ivery stitch 
av McGinniss from head to fut; an' 
whilst he was doin' it he kept watch on 
th' rist av thim. But he had no bread 
an' butther on his person. An' he 
w'u'd not admit that he iver had anny 
bread an' butther. 

*'Wid that th' Consul called wan man 

to him at a time an' searched him an' 

passed hiln out av th' room. F'r ye see 

he thought mabby McGinniss had tossed 

it quick to wan av th' others an' he had 

caught it. But divil a wan av thim had 

it on him. Nor c'u'd tell him annything 

about a piece av bread an' butther. 

** 'McGinniss,' says he, whin all th' 
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others had been passed out into th* of- 
fice, *what did ye do wid that piece av 
bread an* butthert* 

^'McGinniss looked him sthraight in 
th* eye an' he says: 

'' 'Whut bread an* butthert* 

** 'Shtand right where ye are,* says 
th* Consul, lookin* shtem. An* he wint 
to work to find it. Th* Consul said he 
c*u'd overlook some things; but there 
were some things he c*u*d not overlook; 
an* this was wan av thim. So he set to 
work an* he searched ivery crack an^ 
cranny av th* place. An* th* more he 
searched an* looked into it an* thought 
it over th* more th* mysthery grew. 
F*r there was not a grease shpot av it 
to be found. Wanst in a while he w*u*d 
come to a shtop in th* middle av th* flure 
an* think it over; but *twas no use. 

' ' Thim Consuls are awful shmart min ; 

f 'r they have some pretty hard nuts to 
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crack. An' Perkins did not give up 
aisy. But afther a while he wint away 
wid a kind av a puzzled look, an' th' rist 
av thim were let in ag'in. 

**In about an hour he kem back an' 
shtood there silent an' thought a while 
an' wint away. An' in th' afthernoon 
he did it ag'in. An' ye c'u'd see he was 
thryin' to shtudy it out. 

** ^Mabby we ought to tell him,' say& 
th' Swede. 

'''Whatr says McGinniss. 'Tell on 
Mrs. Perkins! What kind av a man. 
are ye! I had no bread an' butther.' 

** 'Niver,' said Jim Linn, bringin' his 
fisht down on it. 

*' 'What can ye be thinkin' av!' said 

McGinniss to th' Swede. 'F'r if Mrs. 

Perkins iver did th' likes av that she 

w'u'd be goin' ag'inst th' orders av th^ 

Consul. An' 't w'u'd be breakin' th^ 

United Shtates law.' 
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** *Mrs. Perkins niver did annything 
av th' kind/ says Linn. 

** *An' if she did give me anny bread 
an* butther,* says McGinniss, *she did 
it out av th' goodness av her heart; an' 
I w'u'd not tell on her annyway. Is 
there a man among ye that w*u*d tell 
on her!' 

** *No-o-o/ says all hands at wanst. 

** *I w'u'd go through hell first/ 
says Linn. An' that was th' ind av it. 
F'r th' crew av thim shtuck together 
th' same as they did on th' Great Mo- 
gul. 

*' 'T was a little hard f 'r th* Swede on 

accounts av his bein' a Christian. But 

whilst ye c'u'd not daypind on him to 

tell a lie, he was that shtubbom that he 

c'u'd get along by rayfusin' to say 

annything. An' so he did. An' it all 

passed over. But wanst in a while whin 

the Consul kem in he would shtop a mo- 
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ment an^ look around at the walls in 
that puzzled way; an^ th^ sailors c'u'd 
see that he w'u'd niver get it off his 
mind intirely. 

** ^Mabby we ought to tell him.' 

^* T was th' Swede that said it. All 
hands sat an' stared at him. 

'' 'Tell himr said McGinniss. *Are 
ye in yer right sinses?' 

** 'But he is still workin' on it,' says 
th' Swede. 'How can he stop thinking 
about it?' 

" 'Let him think he never saw th' 
bread an ' butther, ' says Linn. 

" 'Yes, but he did see it,' says th' 
Swede. 'An' so he can't think he 
didn't.' 

"'Let him think 'twas a miracle 
then,' says Linn. 'AH he has got to do 
is to think it. ' 

" 'He canH think it,' says th' Swede. 

" 'He can if he thries,' says Linn. 
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* Ain't y' always tellin' th' rest av us we 
can berave in thim if we thry?' 

** 'Phwhat is th' usty says McGinniss, 
*av goin' off into that kind av talkf 
'Tis perfectly simple. All ye have got 
to do is to tell a lie an' then shtiek to 
it. I niver had anny bread an' but- 
ther.' 

''So that settled it f'r good. 'Twas 
th' Consul that had got himsilf into 
throuble. An' he c'u'd get out av it 
annyway he plazed. 

** Afther they had got used to th' place 

'twas sildom that all av thim did not 

get th' full Soonda' dinner; an' that way 

th' winther wint along like 'twas an 

aisy voyage from fall till shpring. 

F'r whilst they were in jail they had 

only taken passage over th' winther — 

an' first-class passage it was. An' so 

th' wakes kept slidin' by an' 'twas not 

long till th' ind av their sintince began 
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showin^ its head. An^ whin th' last few 
days had come, Mrs. Perkins brought 
her fancy work down oftener to th' dure 
av th^ little hall, an' th' sailor byes 
hauled out their sea bags an' shtarted 
to get into repair f'r th' comin' sea- 
son. 

'^ 'Twas on a Monda' that their sin- 
tinee was to come to an ind. They had 
got into jail in th' afthemoon at a 
quarther pasht two; an' at th' same 
hour be th' clock they w'u'd be free min 
wanst more. 

' ' On that day at dinner they had plum 

puddin' as if 'twas Soonda' right over 

ag'in; an' Mrs. Perkins took an inther- 

est an' made it even betther. Afther 

dinner they all sat down to wait th' ind. 

At two o'clock th' Consul kem down an' 

med a few raymarks an' gev thim good 

advice that w'u'd prepare thim f 'r th' 

future. An' whin th' hand was at 
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th ^ minute he pranounced thim free min. 
An^ wid that Mrs. Perkins kem in an' 
took her place beside her husband to 
shake hands an' bid thim all good-by. 
So they shook hands all round, an' each 
man med a little speech to her an' to 
th' Consul thankin' thim f r their kind- 
ness; an' she med some fine raymarks 
to thim. An' then th' sailor byes took 
up their sea bags an' all filed out av th' 
dure, wid her tellin' thim to give her 
love to th' United Shtates an' thini 
tellin' her to be sure an' come back to 
America ag'in. An' bring th' Consul 
along. An' then bedad, th' Swede, that 
was awful affectionatelike, broke down 
an' cried till th' tears were rowlin' out 
av' his two blue eyes. An' wid that 
McGinniss himsilf shtarted to shpring^ 
a leak an' he had to wipe his eye on th' 
back av his hand. An' even Linn, that 
was hard as cast iron from bein' kicked 
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round be th^ ocean all his life, looked as 
if he was a bye just I'avin^ home. 

'*Th^ Consul an' Mrs. Perkins followed 
thim out av th' dure. An' then they 
stood side be side on th' steps watchin' 
thim off. Th' sun was out bright an* 
'twas a fresh spring day, an' th' shtars 
an' shtripes up above thim were stand- 
in' out in th' breeze. An' all hands 
looked back an' took off their caps ag'in 
as they shtarted down the path. 

''But they had only gone a shtep or 
two whin th' Consul called afther thim. 

*' 'Byes,' says he. An' they all kem 
to a shtop an' turned round. 'Now 
that our official relations are at an ind, 
there is wan question that I w'u'd like 
to ask ye. What did ye do wid th' bread 
an' butther?' 

"They all looked at wan another. An' 

then all hands turned an' stared at 

McGinniss. An' McGinniss stood there 
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an^ looked first at th^ Consul an' then 
at Mrs. Perkins. McGinniss hardly 
knew what to say. An' then he took a 
shtep forward. 

** *Yer Honor,' says he, * there is wan 
question I w'u'd like to ask ye. An' I 
w'u'd like a thrue answer to it. If I 
had anny bread an' butther, w'u'd ye 
have anny idea where I got th' bread 
an' butther?' 

'' *Well,' says th' Consul, 'I rather 
suspect that Mrs. Perkins gave it to ye. 
In fact, Mrs. Perkins has given me good 
rayson to think so.' 

*' 'In that case,' says McGinniss, 

* — f 'r we w'u'd niver have ray fused to 

tell ye so far as we were concerned — 

I do not think we w'u'd be actin' 

shquare to go away an' deny yer last 

requesht. F 'r 't is only a shmall thing. 

An' as far as we were concerned we 

were always willin' to do as we plazed 
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• 

an' take th' consequences. An' so I 
will tell ye. I did have a piece av bread 
an' butther. An' I was just puttin' it 
to me mouth to take th' first bite out 
av it. But whin I saw ye come in th' 
dure an' pass th' screen, I reached out 
quick an' slapped it up against th' bot- 
tom av' th' table. An' there it shtuck. 
F'r th' wan that prisinted it to me had 
put plenty av butther on it. An' afther 
ye had gone away an' gev it up I took 
it off an' ate it.' 

**Wid that McGinniss was kind av 
doubtful, an' looked at Mrs. Perkins. 

*' * 'T was ag'inst orders, yer Honor,' 
says he, *but I don't think Mrs. Per- 
kins meant anny ha-a-a-arm by it. ' 

**Wid that th' Consul an' her turned 
round av a sudden an' wint into th' 
dure an' closed it afther thim." 
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"■'VEEYTHING has got to come to an 



I 



ind/' said Finerty. 
The fireman of Number 16 leveled off 
the bucket of warm sand which he had 
just scooped up from the pile and sat 
down upon it. Finerty drew forth his 
pipe. While he was getting it in work- 
ing order he resumed his song : 

"G-o-o-ne are me fr'inds 
To a betther land I know; 
Oi hear thim angel v'ices callin* 
Ould black Joe." 

*'You seem to be rather contented 
about it just the same," remarked the 
fireman. 

'^Continted! Soonda^ night I was to 
a parthy. This marnin' I was to a wed- 
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din'. This afthemoon I laid down on 
th' sofy but c'n'd not get me slape. 
Divil a wink av slape have I had since I 
was here befure/' 

Michael paused for reflection. 

*' Weddings an' christenings an' wakes. 
In this worruld ye can have a divil av a 
lot av fun. While it lashts. An' whin 
ye have had it ye find that th' fun has 
all gone out av ye. Aftherwards ye 
might as well thry to get sap out av an 
ax handle. An' besides ye don't want 
it. 

'*I niver saw but two continted min 
in me life. An' wan av thim was a 
naygur. ' ' 

**What was the other?" inquired the 
fireman. 

'^Aloysius Casey. 'Twas him we 
hilped." 

*' What was it he was satisfied about?" 

''Dear knows. F'r he has nawthin'. 
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His health is as poor as his family is 
la-a-arge. He has somethin' th' mat- 
ther inside av him and his wan leg will 
not work right. F^r years he has been 
goin' round wid wan fut in Heaven an' 
th^ happy cheerful shmile on his face. 
He has only th' feelin'. An' th' parish 
has to kape him an' do th' worryin*. 
'Twas him we gev th' minsthrels for. 
Th' Hiber-r-r-mian Minsthrels." 

** Irish!" suggested the fireman. 

**Av coorse not. We blacked up wid 
cork. 'Twas me that had to learn th' 
answers to all th' jokes; an' I niver had 
so much woory an' raysponsibility in all 
me life. Th' rist av thim all worked an' 
worked an' we med a hoondred an' 
twinty dollars. An' then what did 
Casey go an' do wid th' money!" 

*'What did he do with it!" asked the 
fireman. 

**Th' family had wan good meal out 
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av it. An^ th^ nixt day they all wint 
down town and selected a gold watch^ 
an' med an' inshtallment on a piano. '^ 

Michael remained silent for a space. 

** Casey has no sinse at all,'' he an- 
nounced. *'An' 'tis that he is con- 
tinted about. 

'*But the Minsthrels. F'r days I had 
been shtudyin' hard an' thinkin' what 
a good time I w'u'd have. I had mesilf 
all worked up. But whin th' avenin^ 
came, an' th' awjence arrived, an' I tuk 
me place at th' head av th' line, an' th^ 
bell rang an' th' curtain wint up, I niver 
felt more disapp'inted an' solemn in me 
life. Th' awjence laughed an' laughed 
at me answers ; but I c'u'd not see anny- 
thing funny about it at all. Th' sinse 
av humor had all gone out a v me an' I. 
had only me sinse av sadness lefL 
Whin I sat there an' looked at th' rist 
av thim wid their faces all in moumin^ 
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it med me feel sa-a-ad. I forgot half 
me answers an' had to make up anny- 
thing that kem to me mind. You 'd 
'a' thought *t w'u'd a spiled iverything, 
but th' awjenee laughed harder than 
iver. ' ' 

Finerty relapsed into a spell of con- 
templation again. 

**Bedad, if I iver in me life take part 
in a minsthrels ag'in I will not bother 
me head shtudyin' a buke. I will just 
go there an' take me place an' tell thim 
annything. 'Twill be just as good; f 'r 
there is manny a funny thing shpoken 
in jest." 

*'How about the nigger?" inquired 
the fireman. 

*'Him! 'Twas a naygur that got a 
job firin' a calliope." 

''And that was what contented 

him?" 

''That an' hope. F'r ye see he had 
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an awful ambition to learn to play on th' 

insthrumint. Sometimes whin th' pro- 

cission was over an' his work was all 

done, they w'u'd let him go out into th' 

vacant lot an' practice on it while th' 

shteam wint down. Ye see he worked 

ha-a-ard f'r shmall wages an' they 

humored him that way; an' he w'u'd sit 

there an' play till th' shteam was all 

down an' 't« w'u'd make only a little 

shqueak. He got so before he died that 

he knew all th' handles av it an' c'u'd 

play some slow chunes. An' he died 

happy befure he got what he wanted. 

'Tis th' only way. F'r I niver saw 

annywan continted wid what they had — 

excipt th' likes av Casey. F'r I have 

noticed that whin people get what they 

want most they are not as happy as they 

expicted. There is nawthin' to look 

forward to. An' what is a man widout 

hope ! ' ' 
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Michael paused and gazed soberly at 
the fire. 

**He was a naygur they got up at 
Jackson ^s Landin'. He was a good 
hard-workin' fireman; but like th' rist 
av US he overdid it. Overdoin' it is th' 
failin* av humanity. Afther we get 
shtarted we do not know whin to shtop. 
If 't is fun ye are havinS ye kape on an' 
on an^ ye have a hellorious time. An' 
th' nixt day yer soul is so heavy it makes 
yer feet tired. Yer appetite f 'r fun is 
all gone an' it kapes ye sighin' t' ease 
th' wind on yer heart. But in sphite av 
it ye '11 go an' do it th' nixt time, an' ye 
won't shtop till iverything has gone to 
smash. Sometimes, bedad, I think fun 
is not worth while. Af therwards. " 

*'But what became of the nigger t" 
prompted the fireman. 

*'Th' naygur? As I have just been 
tellin' ye, he kilt himself. He blew th' 
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howl thing up. Ye see. in th* fall th* 
circus got around to his home town. 
An' he had been lookin' forward to th^ 
thriumphal procission when he c'u'd be 
showin' off to iverywan th' job he had. 
F'r he was proud av it. An' he wanted 
th' calliope to do its bist. 'T was a fine 
calliope wid whish'les all over th' tap av 
it. There was big wans an' little wans» 
— ^it had thim av all shapes an' sizes. 
So that marnin', whin he went out where 
it was shtandin' in th' vacant lot to fire 
it up an' get it ready for th' Profissor^ 
he daycided to get up a little more 
shteam than usual. An' he did. At 
laste, that is th' the-e-eory. He kept on 
puttin' in th' wood — ^f'r ye see befure 
that he had a job firin' on th' Creole 
Belle — an' all they know was that th' 
calliope exshploded. Th' whish'les all 
wint off at wanst an' 'twas th' last note 
it iver played. They woint off in ivery 
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known diriction an' took th' naygar 
along wid thim. An' whin they looked 
np there was a clond av shteam just 
Pavin* th' place. 'Twas th* last they 
iver heard or saw av it excipt that f r 
two or three years af therwards a farmer 
near there w'u*d kape plowin' np sam- 
ples av whish'les. But the naygar was 
a happy an' continted man. While it 
lashted. An' I often used to think, that 
wid all th' sorrow an' sadness in th' 
worruldy 't was a shame to he wastin' so 
much happiness on a naygur." 

**And so he never got to be a player," 
commented the fireman. 

' * No sir. 'T was th ' dream av his life ; 
but dreams go by contraries. An' so 
dooes iverything ilse." 

For a minute or two he smoked his 
pipe in silence. 

**This afternoon whin I c'u'd not get 

me slape, Marg'ret packed th' basket 
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an' we wint out an' shpint th' afther- 
noon in th' cimetery. We had loonch 
nndther a cimetery tree; an' we sat 
there talkin' about th' bride and groom 
and how beautiful it all was. And all 
their throubles befure them. Then we 
walked around a while among th' tomb- 
stones an' read th' poethry on thim." 

The fireman moved his bucket a little 
farther from the stove and waited pa- 
tiently for him to continue. 

** As I said," Finerty went on, **I was 
away behind in me slape. I was feelin' 
iike th' empty shell av mesilf. I felt as 
if I had opened me mouth to laugh and 
all av me joy had run out av th' hole. 
I was not feelin' good an' I didn't care 
whether I did or not. So Marg'ret 
thought we ought to go out to th' cimi- 
tery. *Get things ready,' says I, *an' 
I will go. F 'r I am through wid pleas- 
ure.' So we wint. We sat in th' shade 
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av th' cimitery an* talked things over. 
F*r *t is a sad worruld an' man is bom 
to throuble. An' at dusk, whin th' sun 
was goin' down, an' we were goin' home, 
Marg'ret turned to me an' said — 
^ Michael, I feel that this day is wan that 
I will always raymimber. I niver had 
a more pleasant enj'yable time in me 
life.' An' bedad, nayther did I. 

*'It all rayminds me av our weddin' 
thrip. Did I iver tell ye — " But just 
at that moment the sound of a whistle 
came from the distance in a long cres- 
cendo shriek. 

**Th' Expriss/' exclaimed Michael as 
he grabbed his shovel and burst out of 
the door. And as the fireman followed, 
bearing his bucketful of sand, Finerty 
was just being swallowed by the somber 
shadows of the coal chutes. 

THE END 
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